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Mile tiiiH ipo l(ie aiitiioj vMote a hook also 
emitled flw An of hijoynt^ Musu and supplied 
it with in e\lenJ<Ml r.flni, aiming chiefly to 
jii'.tjlv its (Million in ! ( \|)i unni^ at some leri^ili 
til ‘ uln(‘s inlu lent in tin task 'Foday sin h a 
i\t ia(< no longer se< ms ne< ess u y It has Ix^en 
aiii|)is j)u>v' d til il theie is a v^ist pijb]i(‘ honestly 
iPHMi to kno^v moie aliout music in general 
Did So nil 1 some basis foi developing and pei- 
li Mialy/ing a sinceie taste toi what may be 
( on ni(i(d th( jurniatunl rnast( i])ioees of com- 
) ( -ihori 

^ or d(>(‘s one have to aigue any rnoie over the 
po^'.ibilitv o^ ij)[)i oa( lung niiMif as a whole, 
ti )ni the st in<lf>oint of nonnil human reaction, 
Without won V mg loo min li about histoiieal back- 
ground, biofo iphual (l^tiiils or ter hnical terms 
Ibis also has hern piovtd (ininently practical 
and IS now idually a iiabil with those who have 
been diMovenng good niusn for themselves, 
largely hy way of radio, KX'oids, and the motion 
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picture st rectK Tfir hiii^e thus l)nih. iij) 

with the aid ol modern seietiee lias [lec.oine lilcn- 
ally ‘‘at home with lUu^ic,” as implied hy th(‘ 
tith’ of d more ie(ent 1 h)o1v by the sam<' .lutlior. 

I’hi.s little volume eonlains the essentials of 
its pre(i(H‘(‘ssoi ( wiiieh ran through maiiN edi- 
tions beloM' on! ol joint). Imt in <d]e< 1 

a ii(‘w book, jMohap^ ev»at vvidm ni its a{>peal 
l)eeause of lla^ (»b\Mne!\ iHsas-^s.i ry Imiilation of 
its inal(niaks. In ol il- mod(‘st si/e, it 

restmtvS the anlhoi bi'ju-‘.t altempl !o la a' h all 
the p<‘o[>le wlio lodas enj^'V <.!ood miea('. u ! i honl 
in most ea^os kmosi'ea \\b\ il a lb oN the. a a- it 
does, 

S<.)me of ibeoii,. ina ibela<M‘ to / /.»e 1;/ o/ r n- 
joying Mu.^ic ma\ b-' woilh iop(Miin-.’ iao* il 
was noted llum dial "‘nio-t p.'an)h^ ansi oaitnn 
lady musi(*ian'^, tak<‘ nni-as lot? Iiaul 1 he\ pul 
it on such a hia,h pedc'sial that tliey n(‘\( r at InaHv 
g<*t (^iost“ U) it. ^ 1 hi" ntviv be le^s line toslay, iaat 
it still n'pieseiUs a bandieat) to i^eneial enjiiy- 
fnent, resulting in the inleriority" tannple^ that 
has ill the {lasi kept so many polentia! enthusi- 
asts outside the ^ronp of self-advertised mnsic- 
lovers. The wish that ‘'people would have the 
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couraf!;^ to say what they really think about 
rnu->j(‘ aiul not he so (Meniall) woiried over what 
soniel)0(ly else may think and say ' still liolds 
good. But there is now fai l(\ss leason to emplia- 
si'/ llu^ snobbery and hypor risy and intolerance 
that '->0 long held back our nui'-nal d(W(dopment, 
as Irsteiau's as w(dl as <*n*al()e' and interpreters. 

1 iiHjnestionably vaii<l i,- the ‘-ial(‘nier)l lliat "‘^re- 
poa1e<J liearing of tiie Ix'st iniisic' the surest 
jialri t<* 'vx^d musical taste, and ewn after such 
a t }'!<* h i- lof'nied. iii accordance with 

tiadilionai \alue'^. the mo‘-t impoitant <pi(Ntion 
is “Ito \ou likf' this ]noe(‘?* and j)(*rha})s the 
ne\! i'^ '\\ hv‘^'"‘ !( was to that everlasl- 

itig "'W h\'' (hal / '/• III ()l I r','o);ng Music was 
origiivdlv vMilirn, .md ilu p‘*? '-isliUH'e o f the 
(jne-lion inore lliaa ju lilies ihi'- new v(U'sion. 

\ he oj jginal < <!i{nni was widely usial as a 1e\t- 
bo(;k lor ^o-e.dhd "appieeiatioii’' elasses in 
srh^Hii•^ and eolhg.’es, jjid ji shoul<l be f‘ven moie 
iadplid (o teaelun- m present ^'ompacl form. 
While not jjiimarilv an ’'eduealjonar' work, the 
book is easily adaptable to the elassroom and 
can be made to lit a (‘oiiise of any length or im- 
portance, demanding only some initiative and 
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imagination on the part of tiie iristi uctoi , who 
should }>e a musical enthusiast hut not notes- 
sarily a trained rnnsitnan, TIk^ list ol (■omf)()si- 
tions giv(Mi in lht‘ ('oursc of ecodi rha})tcr will 
suggest the host niateiial for listening, and all ol 
this nnisie is available on go<Ml rtaan-ds. 

For tlie general leader a sindlai appioaeh 
may lie lecomnnaKhal. Whil<‘ tia^re are no de- 
tailetl analyse'^ <d individual eorn})o^ition^ (as 
in sotik; of the (Uliet books 1)\ thi> author K Iradi- 
tional staiaJards iOid ideals are sulliejentl} in- 
<ii<ated, and th<?'<e ‘should be test(‘d wh('nev<‘r 
possilile hy tlie actual process of listening to the 
nuisie itself. So far as time and inelinalion may 
permit, tlie r(‘ader or student is advised rnendy 
to hear more miisK* of ail kinds and to hear eai h 
indi\idni! [>i(‘e(' as olten as possible. In the 
words (d th<‘ on.'.nnaI lhad ie<\ ^'That in anv (\ase 
^emns die besi basi'^ Un developing the art of 
enjoying mn-i('/" 
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I. 1 NTKODliCTORY 


Pi a(‘li(‘all\ (‘\ ri \ IxxK rn)()\s sniiie sort of 
niiisic in some In'- iiolliiiiii; lo do with 

“approrialioFi. \\hal(‘v<a' lli.il !>iav mean, and 
cerlaiiiK d(X‘- nol iiiiph eilhm knowhalge or 
im(l( i ^taiidin<;. 

We aie (jiiile dw no oi llii' eiijoymenl of a good 
meaL vel we may enliiely jgiiorant of how it 
wa> [)r('])a r(‘«l and (•om[)aiatively iiriapj)reeia- 
tive ol it-, tec hnical virtues. Tlie connoisseur, the 
epicnic*. the gouimc'l turns the possibly sordid 
piaclice of eating inlo an ail. Similarly anyone 
lislcming lo music may develop an art of enjoy- 
ment which can liecorne in time almost as signifi- 
cant as that of the composer or the interpreting 
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artist. For the efforts of the creator and the inter- 
preter of music are \^asted if there is no listener 
to enjoy the result, just as tlie gorgeous colors of 
a sunset actually do not exist except in the de- 
lighted eyes of the human spedatoi. 

The enjoyment of music is an instinct, piac- 
ticcHly as common as the enjoyment ol tood, at 
least in the animal known as man The ''common 
sense of music " is liteiall^ «i feeling shaied noi- 
nially hy all human hcings. and this common 
sense can he de\elo|)e(l into an a( tmil ait of en 
joyment through the simple }no(ess ol listening 

Most people hav( la en '^alisfic‘d with then in- 
stinctive lesponse to iiuisk . making no effoit to 
find out why a (eit<nn ihvthni oi nielodv oi liai- 
niony exeits a [laiticulai aiijical They aie like 
the average man who eats mechannallv, with 
definite satisfaction, often distinct pleasmt, yet 
without any attempt to analyze llie appeal of the 
food set hefoie him. 

Theie are even some established nuisK -lovers 
who go to concerts and sit in a comfortable coma, 
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a luscious lethargy, coming out of it from time to 
time to applaud politely, but actually not listen- 
ing to the music at all. With all their concert ex^ 
perieiire. tliev have not yet discovered just what 
to listen foi 

So lai as tlic art of enjoyment is concerned, 
theic IS a -^nnilarity l^ctween music and 

sports. PiactnalK anyone can get an honest 
thrill out of a long luii in a iootball game, a 
homei 01 a sensational catch on the liaseball dia- 
mond, an oveihead smash on the tennis court, oi 
a long drive straight down the fan way of the 
golf links. Similarly most people respond to the 
high note of a tenor oi sopiano, a dazzling bit of 
coloratura technique oi a brilliant passage on 
the piano o I violin. 

But the connois^euis ol baseball, football, 
golf and tennis enjoy a special plea ‘-me ol which 
the average spectator is entiiely unawaie. They 
actually have more fun than the playeis them- 
selves, for they get every thrill of achievement 
vicariously, make every hairline decision and 
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share every detail of technical finesse. TJieirs is 
definitely an art of enjoying sports, quite apart 
from any possible participation. 

Thus the musi(‘-lover can also make an art of 
listening, legardle^h of personal ski' - oi haming. 
sharing every detail of a perfornianre. iii'-U^ad 
of responding only to an obvious beauty ul tone 
or brilliance oi lechni(|ue. lie ad.^ not nuncK 
“Is this piudornier playing oi singing in tune and 
with a satisfaeloi V (juality of tone?" but ”llas 
this p(*i loi nianc(‘ piopiu ly rcdlecbal llie roinpo-'- 
er\ inl(‘nlions a^ to tempo, expression, musieian- 
sliip and spii itnal values?'' ‘'Is tins a ( ieati\(‘. in- 
ter])retation. worlliy of a creative bsUmer, or am 
I ta'aimg only a e(»rM*(’t n'pelitioi; of the notes set 
down by the comjiosei?" 

The b('auly ol enjoying niu-n that il (‘an 
begin at any jioinl, regard h'— ol pie\iou^ experi- 
ence, knowledge oi mah'i '-landing. The in-tinc- 
tive redaction is enougl! lor a ^tait, a- with the 
enjoyment of a goifd meal or an (*>ejhng athletic 
event. Just wlunt' thi-^ sponlaneon^ pleasure be- 
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gins to acquire the significance of art is com- 
})aratively unimportant. A first hearing of any 
{)ie(*e of nni^ic should he unhampered by too 
i!iU(“h ])i ('])aralion. h<‘l ihc composition exert the 
inc\itahlt' apj)cal of its inspiration before be- 
gimiing to profit bv subllci details of a])precia- 
lion and uiKhnstanding. \[ no time should there 
he ail) lack ol line (‘njovmcnt; not sfiould there, 
('\(‘i Im‘ am (lang('i ol -alniv oi borcalom. What 
hi'giii" as an indehnabh' but unmistakable pleas- 
II I Jiimt'l)^ grows into an inci i^asijigly conscious 
acsi|i(‘tic salislaction. 

To cii|oy a pi(M (‘ of good musii: you do not 
hav(‘ to know the life of its composer, nor the 
ncum>(ancc^ ol jIs composition, nor its date, 
(fpu>- mimla‘r, k(‘y signatiiic or other technical 
details, (‘\(‘n though sucli information may be 
il(Tinlt(dy li(dpfuk as with the baseball fan who 
knows tlie complete history of each of his heroes, 
with their batting and fielding averages for the 
season, and perhajis ihcii entire career. There 
are certain fundamentals, however, which the 
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potential music-lover should grasp, and again 
the analogy of sport suggests the advisability of 
at least knowing the rules of the game, afiprtMM- 
ating the signifK-ance of a hit, an enoi, an out 
and a run. 

Anyone consciouslv lorming good li^loning 
habits should devedop some grasp ol tla^ out- 
standing forms and style-, of music: vocal and 
instrumental, sacicd and -'eciilar, cdassic, lonian- 
tic and modeni. '‘absolute'’ and ‘‘programiiKi- 
tic,” along with the obvious categories of oiclu's- 
tral and chamb(*r rtiusic, instrumental solos, folk 
song and "‘art song,'’ open a, oratorio and ballet. 
But far more imjiortanl at the outset is the ap- 
proach to music as a whole, including both 
symphonies and swing, light as well as “grand" 
opera, analyzing universal liuths and tenchmcies 
which may be revealed in a popular tune oi the 
moment as clearly as in the immortal inspira- 
tions of the masters. 

To facilitate such an unrestrained and unin- 
hibited approach one should acquire the habit of 
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tliiiikins; of music as riiniiing in patterns, the 
same as carpets, lampshades or wallpaper. The 
patterns of music aH‘ ( ou'^lanl and often present 
sur|)rising parallels. Anyone at all «‘an discover 
tliese patterns, again l>v the simjile process of lis- 
tening. Their distaiverv lca<ls logically to the 
simplest and most comprehen^ive definition of 
mii^n a^ / /ic Or f^anization of Sound Toward 
Bvdul 1 . 

Sound without organiz<ition is mere noise. 
Theie is a law of physics to the elh^’t that regular 
viliralion (ueates a musical lone, while irregular 
vihralion creal(‘s noi^e. Tins Ctin he very simply 
demonstrated. If you strike a piece of tin with a 
hammer, you get a noise, because the vibrations 
are irregular, unorganized, hence unbeautiful. 
But if you strike a key on a piano, which in turn 
causes a hammer to stiike a set of wires, you get 
a musical tone, because the ‘‘strings” are vibrat- 
ing regularly. (The note A, to which a violinist 
or an orchestra tunes, represents 440 vibrations 
per second, according to "‘standard^pitch.”) 
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The organization of sound toward beauty 
therefore l)(‘^in^ with simple vibration. When we 
hear a niusi<‘al lone, we are actually hearing the 
regular vibialion of air waves, caused by the vi- 
bration of soTru* suifaee (like a drum-head) or 
string (as on a \iolin or piano) or tube (iis in a 
truni])el oi' ela 1 1 ii<*l ) . 

Music ina(l(‘ oi Tones in d inu*. I'lu' “pitch’' 
or heiglil of a tone is delm mined by the rapidity 
of the vibrations tli.it nuike it audible ( llie faster, 
the high(‘r: the slouiu, the lovs(U'). VoluiMe de- 
pends basically on the widtli of th(‘ vibrational 
swing, but is aeluallv lh(‘ H'sult of ainpli (ieation 
by resonalois oi eleeliicity (as in radio). In a 
piano lh(' ie->onatoi is the “‘sounding-board,” 
made of wood, which is always a good amplifier. 
In a violin thi' resonance comes chiefly from the 
body of the insliument, also made of wood. For 
the linman voice* (whose vibrations are started 
by the tiny vocal cords) we get resonance 
through the nose, the lips, the palate and various 
cavities of the head and chest. 
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Finally a musical tone always has a definite 
quality or color (what the French call timbre) 
and this is ^ovcuncd hy so-called “overtones/’ 
hlcuding with the' “fundamental” tone which de- 
termines the pitch. Overtones are not audible to 
the avmaue (*ar, hut the lieaici is unconsciously 
aware of llumi in di^tin^u isliin^ between a 
striiiy;ed and a wind insliument, lietween a flute 
and a liunqiet. or IxHuchmi masculine and femi- 
nine \()i((‘s. T\i{- mot<* tiu' overtones are in evi- 
denc(\ the iiiok^ oIimous llie cpiality or color 
ol tli(‘ lone. 

1'liink ol music' <is «i piactu'ally (‘ontinuous 
stream of .-.oiind, constantly alTec'led by pitch, 
volume, loiu^ color and t. u'. Without the im- 
})oi la III elemcail of lime, ills diliiciill to think of a 
rea;ular nitdody, much less a complete composi- 
tion. 

Time, in its hroadest senM% determines how 
fast the individual tones are played or sung, how 
long they are sustained, which one is accented 
and which unaccented, and what pauses or 
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‘Vests” come between them. Tones and time, 
therefore, are actually the entire material of 
music. The variation of pitch (higher or lower), 
in a sequence of tones, creates melody. The com- 
bination of tones of various pitches, sounding 
simultaneously, cieates harmony (and some- 
tifiies discord, depending largely on tlie ear of 
the listener). Tlie varieties and combinalions of 
instrumental and vocal quality create tone color 
in llie larger sense (as heard in an orchestra, a 
quartet or a chorus]. The fundamental beats of 
time, plus the dihlri[)iition of accents, create 
rhythm (a term often applied rather loosely to 
time itself). The patterns of lime, tune, harmony 
and tone color, logically combined, create the 
form of a musical composition, which may also 
have a mathematical pattern of its own. 

These are the organizing factors in practically 
every piece of music. They appear in that order 
historically and they are discovered in that order 
by human beings, children or adults, savages or 
civilized people. It is human nature to respond 
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first to rliytliin (kee})iiig time when the band goes 
by or the orehestra strikes np a good fox-trot), 
riieie ]s a soinul iheoiy that all folk-miisi(’ began 
mere is as a rhythmi(‘ a< eom))animent to manual 
labor, ju.st a-, today the physical ellort of march- 
ing, dancing oi doing the ’‘daily dozen” exer- 
c*i^(*^ !nad(‘ ca'-iei and !(“<> tiring by a musical 
accompaniment in ‘^tiict tim(‘. 

After the physical reaction to time or rhythm 
comes the recognition of melody, the response to 
a logical progression of tones of different pitch. 
Here the factois of memory and association are 
important. It has been correctly stated that ‘‘pop- 
ular music is familiar music,” so the only real 
problem of making good r usic popular is to 
make it familiar. Recognition is the first step 
toward appreciation, and it is by its melody that 
music in general is most easily recognized. 

After the largely instinctive response to 
rhythm and melody comes the somewhat subtler 
awareness of harmony and tone color, both com- 
ing late in the history of mankind V enjoyment 
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of music. Finally we arrive at the comparatively 
intellec*tual ajijuecialion of form itself, recogniz- 
ing the stru(‘1uf (‘ of a song or a symphonic move- 
ment, a Rondo or even a Fugue. 

Every one* of these organizing far tors can be 
rediK'ed to [)atU‘rns of the simplest kind. There 
are patterns ol rliytlnn, staiting with tlu^ funda- 
mental heats of marc h or waltz time'; patterns of 
melody, oft(‘n followimi ihe logircd tones of the 
scale itsedf; patterns ol haimonv. developing 
from a aple cdiord to the int i ii'ac ics of overlap- 
ping \oi(‘<*s; palterns of tone* color, i (j)i ('serited 
hy ail th(' instrumental and vocal ( omhinations 
fiom a mahg mixed or '-Inng cpiaitc'l to a sym- 
phon\^ orelif‘s| 1 a, [los^ihly with full c hoiir^ added. 
Finally there arc' [lattm ns of loim. in\olving the 
succession or a Itc'i nation o( themes, ihc'ir '‘devel- 
opment” or technical tieatmc'nP including \aria- 
tions and t'nda'llishnu'nN. and all the' details of 
musiciansln’[) that go into a comjrletc' woik of the 
serious type. 

It is through such, pattern'- that music can be 
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approached as a whole, regardless of its period, 
its background or its style. There are patterns in 
po})iilar songs and folk-music as w(dl as in sym- 
phonies and operas. They all fall under the com- 
prehensive definition ol music as ''the organiza- 
tion of sound toward !>(mu1v." 

If you strike a handiul ol piano kt‘ys at ran- 
dom, the result is not IxMiiliful (except jrerhaps 
to a few ultra-modeiii ^‘al^). Kven though each 
tone is in itself an (‘xaniph* ol oigai i/ed vibia- 
tion, the haphazard eombirnrtion is no! likely to 
give general pleasme. How, iIkui, an* l}ics(‘ tones 
to be organized low.iid IxmiiIx (ll -lioiild be 
noted that the [ireposition is 'Toward, not "to.’^ 
Anyone can work in llir (L ^ction of Ix^aaty, as 
every sincere aitist does, w ithout ne< c-^^a i ily ex- 
pecting to attain it.) 

The savage, hearing an unorganized hainlful 
of tones, would probably .^ay, ‘‘All you need is 
rhythm — something to keej) time to."’ (Tiiat ap- 
plies to the modern as well as the ancient sav- 
age.) Your savage might be called ^a “foot-lis- 
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tener.” He listens to music with his feet, which 
is all light as far as it goes (literally a step in 
the right diredion) An Indian chief might get a 
perfectly good wai daine out of that handful of 
tones hy snnplv sounding them ihythmirally. 

Thei e is no disgrace in being a foot-listener 
Rhythm is the simplest and most fundamental 
way of oigani/ing sound lowaid beauty. It starts 
on the giouiid and piesurnabH woiks upward 
In time the foot lisienei becomes a ‘‘heart 
listener,'’ lespondmg ( motionally as well as phys 
icdlly to musu , and e\enluall> he adds the 
necessai7 inttdledual pioc esses to become a 
“head-hstenei ' The leal musu lo\er combines 
all three, and the gnat (omposei invariably has 
this tuple ajipeal lik( a ‘Miiple thieat” in foot- 
ball M usk not nu k I\ for the intelled or pure 
reason It ti|>p^ d" < pj dU to tin feet, tin heart 
and tlie head, ulmP im in^ all>, emotion 

aU y, a nd lntelhdlid^'^ ind the (ombination 
may tiuly be umsuh led a spiiitual leaction. 

The raw makrial ol musu is Sound, which 
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must first be organized into musical tone by reg- 
ular vibration and then toward beauty through 
the organizing factors of l{h>lh]n, Melody, Har- 
mony, Tone doloi', and I’oiin. The same ap- 
proach, with simibii dtdnntions, may be applied 
to any of the otlua <iit^. rmaelv (dianging the ma- 
terials. A ])ai]iler uses color as his raw material 
and a sculptor clay, marble or bron/e. An archi- 
teet uses stone, wood, and other l)uilding mate- 
rials and a writer uses uords. Hehind the tet'.h- 
nical organization of all these materials lie the 
thoughts, moods and emotions of the artists, both 
creative and inler])i(‘live. 

An artist is a pcnson who suc ceeds in transfer- 
ring his ui her own thoughts, moods and emo- 
tions to other people*. If beauty and truth are the 
same, as has been claimed, then an artist arrives 
at beauty by expressing bis own feelings in such 
a way that others will recognize their truth. 

]nsinc(*rity is generally easy to detect in art. 
But sincerity alone does not make an artist. 
There must also be the command of a medium of 
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expression that will inevitably transfer the feel- 
ings of the artist to otliers. 

Anyone can have a thought, a mood or an emo- 
tion. Too often this universal human trait is con- 
fused with art ils<‘l(. A child, pounding on the 
keys of a piano, may be sincerely expressing the 
joy of life, but unless it means something more 
than an atrocious noise to otlicis, it can ha idly 
be called art. 

The arlist must know how to oiganize the raw 
materials of his art in the diicction of a beauty 
which will at lea-^t be g(‘neialK lecognizable, 
perhaps not immediately but ciulainly in time. 
If it is great art, it mu>t pass the test of perma- 
nence, I’liat is, over a p(uiod ol years, a number 
of people must recognize it as beautiful or true, 
or both. A classic is a work of art that has 
achieved permanence, by faiily common consent. 
Tlie term “permanent music” might well be sub- 
stituted for the much abused “classical.” Even 
when permanence is not yet established, the so- 
called “classical music” might better be ( ailed 
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“serious,” as compared with the frankly tran- 
sient, (ephemeral material ol the “popular” type* 
Ne^ erlhcless, it mirst he uMlized that a “classic” 
may easily la-eomt* lai more pof)ular than any 
eni reiit product ol I in l\ni Alley. Conversely, 
a popular tune miisi (m* i (‘ cognized as a classic 
if It ha-' eleaiU pa^'>ed lia' test of time, as in the 
easr ol Sirplirii I'ovin ^ iiispiiations and per- 
hap'' ><m <* m()i(‘ m (< iiI cxamphN of “popular 

imisii 

Ill aiiv eas(‘, ihr old (lislinclion between “clas- 
sical * and “poj)ulai*' is lapidly disappearing. 
Seiioii- miisK’ lia'> IxMom'' -UMdlly more popu- 
lar. wliih* iIh' '-t.imlaid- ol oiii po])ular music 
air l)(Moaiiii^ <on-!riill\ Iii^Iko. The dividing 
liii(‘ i> h(‘romi!ii?, and l(‘s- dmlinct and may 
evrntualK h(‘ rln iinali'd .dloi;(‘lher (In this con- 
nection (he aullioi ///s/o/> of Pypular Music 
in lifK'iKO may hr woilli rousu Itiiig.) 

Tli(‘ lol lowi Mg ( h ipW'i <\ill point out the ways 
in whirli lli(‘ oigani/im.'. i iMors of rliylhm, mel- 
ody, harmony, lour roloi and form affect great 
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music (and some not great), with some dis- 
cussion also of the individual manifestations of 
talent, and occasionally genius, that give life and 
to the loo'll faM-inating of all the arts. 



II. OF TIME AM) THE RHYTHM 


Tlif. wo 1(1 “liiiK*’ Ita^ bcveral rneaninj»;s in rela- 
tion to nuisic. In iK hioadest it covers 

tneiy tiling coniuTied will] tlie beat oj pulse that 
un(lerli(^s ev(‘ry ^(‘(jin'iice of notes: the duration 
ol each tone, the diviMon ol notes into groups, 
individual acc(‘nl^, etc. SpecirM nlly, however, it 
may apply to the niimlxT ' f lx al> in a measure 
(2, 3, 4, 5, 6, even 7, or 12) and to the frac- 
tional values of (*ach ol those luMts ( usually quar- 
ters or eighths and sc»nu*limeh lialf-notes) . In 
that sense one speaks of "Tour-four” time (often 
called “common tinu‘” bec^ause it is just that), 
or “two-four” time I which is the same thing cut 
in half), or "‘thi ee- four” or “three-quarter” time, 
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^‘six-eight, ' etc. Instead of the fractional figures, 
a more general term may be used such as "hnarch 
time” 01' ''waltz time.” Finally there is a very 
common use of the word '"lime” coriesponding 
to the Italian '^‘tempo” (which has become prac- 
tically an Lnglihh word) and referring merely 
to the spe(‘J at which the music is played. 

Few people make any real distinction between 
^‘time” and “ihyllim/' yet there is actually a defi- 
nite difference. While '"ihythm” may ap])ly to 
the fundamental lieat of a march or a waltz, it 
properly refers to the time values of the notes 
themselves, theii accents and tlieir grouping in 
logical “phrases.'" A daiaer with a sense of 
rhythm does fai more than merely keep time. 
There is a feeling for the entire phrase in rela- 
tion to the fundamental l>eat, a broad sense of 
rhythmic significance untramrneled Ijy the mere 
counting of twos and threes. A pattern of time 
may be nothing more than the basic heat of two, 
three or four to a measure, whereas a pattern of 
rhythm may extend over a considerable number 
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of successive notes, clelei mined by their length, 
accents and giouping. 

It is impossible to play oi hear any musically 
significant gioup of tone^ vvilliout (( ilain definite 
accents, just as it is impossible to think of any 
intelligible senteiue I bat docs not ♦ ^npbasi/e cer- 
tain words and syllables moie than olliers. Metri- 
c*al poetiy iiisisls on a itgulai beaL wilh the ac- 
cents c oming at deiniili intt nals, and piactu •ally 
all music does llie same thing 

Lven [nose lias its accents, altboiigli not so 
maikt‘d oi regulai as (Iiom' of poel'v, and some 
examples of piost‘ can be c ledited wth a iaiily 
definite ihylhm. (Tbeie aie some jiassages in 
music, geneially called ecitativc , ' and cjiiite 
(‘ornmon m opeia and oiatoiio, which c orrespond 
to {irose, as compared with the metrical character 
of most music. But even these have obvious ac- 
cents, resulting from the necessary emphasis on 
certain syllables of the words themselves.) 

The simplest way to grasp the signifiianee 
of time in music is by diiect compaiison with 
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The commonest time-beats are 2-4, 3—4, and 
4-4 (which is twice 2—4), with the quarter-note 
(represented })y the figure 4) as the unit of 
measurement. So-called ‘'compound time” (6^-8, 
9—8 and 12 8) always represents multipies of 2 
and 3, while the supposedly irregular 5—4* time 
is merely the alternation of 2 and 3 quarters. 

This regularity of the fuudameiital time-heat 
rests upon a universal law of nature. Its most 
familiar examph‘ is (he heating of tlu*. human 
heart, which alv\ays inns in pairs, with one ac- 
cented and the othci unaccxmled. A clock ticks 
in the same way, and this is of course the me- 
chanical demonstration of time itself. Animals, 
including human beings, breathe in a regula] 
time-beat, particularly when asleep, the intake 
of breath corresponding to the accented beat. The 
act of walking or running is almost necessarily 
rhythmical, with its regularity of accent empha- 
sized when marching to a musical accompani- 
ment. (It is customary to mark the accent with 
the left foot.) 
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So music is really proving its universal truth 
when it insists upon a definite time-beat, and 
since this is its closest relation to Nature, it is 
logical that the liTue element should be the most 
piimitive and the most widely recognized. 
Rhythm foims the skeleton of music and that 
skeleton acquires flesh and blood only when mel- 
ody and haimou) are added. 

The fust attempts of the savage to make music 
are nolhiug inoie tluin time-beats, and the same 
is tiue of a child. Rhythm is almost entirely a 
physical stimulus, and the i espouse of the feet is 
practically a lellex action. 

Test your sense ol time by listening to marches 
and wall/es, in which tl lundaniental beat is 
strongly maiked in twos and threes. (Your chil- 
dien will enjoy this also.) Tiy keeping time with 
your feet, or clapping your hands rhythmically, 
or even beating time with a stick. (There is lots 
of fun in pretending to be a conductor, letting 
the phonograph or I'adio supply the orchestra.) 

Schubert’s Mardie MilUnire and Sousa’s Stars 
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and Stripes Forever are good pieces for a first 
acquaintance with march time. A slower and 
moie stately music of the same type will be 
found m the Priests* M<irch from Mendelssohn’s 
Athalia, the Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s 
Prophet, the Triumphal March fiorn Verdi’s 
Alda and Elgar’s familiar Pomp ami Circum- 
stance. Some marches are written in (> -8 time, 
but these actually have two heats to a measure, 
in a rather fast tempo Goo<l exainpUs iie the 
Marche Lorraine, Sousa’s W ash in 0 on Post and 
the well-known Up the Street For waltzes mHi i 
well-maiked lieat in thiees, tiy the B( au^ nil fUie 
Danube of Johann Stiausb, Franz 1 chaj ^ M( tiy 
Widow Waltz and Vutoi Heihert’s k ss Me 
Agairu 

Such pieces as these lepiesent tlH^ most olivi- 
ous forms of duple and tuple time Tliey aie good 
self-starters toward tlie enjoyment of music, for 
adults and children alike Once the fundamental 
beat of march and waltz time is almost auto- 
matically recognized, it is easy to branch out 
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into other compositions of similar or related 
rhythm. 

Lovers of popular music will soon discover 
that the fox-trot is actually m march time (as 
were the one-step and two-step of the past). The 
old-fashioned Schottische was in 2-A time and 
the Polkd in 4--4. The Tango and Habaiiera are 
both in a slow 4-4 time (with a rhythmic skUp 
to give them indivi(lualily) while the Rumba 
d!id oth(‘r 1 atin-Ameiican daiKCs all represent a 
duple heat at vaiious dcgiees of speed. An an- 
(lent Sp.inish d iiu e in ^h)w tuple time was the 
Sarabande, u^d (dfi'MiveH bv I ohann Sebastian 
Bach HI Nviiia- oi Ills Suites Othei Spanish forms 
of tuple tiih(* ar( lb(‘ i ileio ( iinrnoitalized by 
Ravel), Fandango, Jota, and S guidilla (well 
represented in Bi/et's ( at men ) . 

Tli(" old-fashioned Minuet is in triple time, but 
•-lower than a wait/, and with all three beats 
equally ac(en!^l This is not literally true, for 
it is impossible to avoid a conscious or uncon- 
scious emphasis on the first beat of a measure. 
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But a true Minuet gives the effect of thiee ecjuall)/ 
important beats in eacii ineasme, and the digni- 
fied dance once peifoirned lo such music con- 
sistently carried out dial idea. 

Many composers, notalily Haydn and Mozart, 
used the minuet as the dnrd movement of a sym- 
phony, and it is a regulai part also of the suites 
'which came before the symphonv and whuh weie 
actually sets of dance-pieccs I he hesl nunuels 
for casual or peimanenl a( (jiia iniaiK are those 
of Mozart, particularly those liorn his sympho- 
nies m G minor and f-Hat and die one from lli(‘ 
opera Don Giovanni B(Hjho\cn vviole a familiai 
Minuet in G, which is (pnte easy to play on tlic 
piano. (It was imilated by sm h popular songs as 
When Ifs Apple Blossom lime in Noirnandy, 
Rose of No Mans Land and When the Lights Go 
On Again,) Worth hearing also is die popular 
Minuet of Padeiewski (President Truman’s 
show-piece) as well as a real old-timer by Boc- 
cherini, which has a lather tiicky, syncopated 
rhythm. 
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Tlie Polish Maziiika, made famous by the 
piano music ol Chopin, is also in triple time, but 
usually latlun fastei than a \\alt/ and with an 
aitifitial ac( cnl on the thud beat of each measure, 
which pioduccb an almost unique effect. Any 
ma/uika by Chopin is woith heanng, they are 
all beautilul muMc Amon^ the moie familiar 
mazuika^ one should include Gaime’s La Czar- 
ina. 

The Polomiise is anolhei Polish dance in tuple 
time, but quite slow and siatel) It was much 
used for court ])tocessions (a]>f)eaiing thus m 
Moussorgsky’s opei i, Bans (jodounoff) and may 
ntiially be coiisideied a maHli in tuple time. 
1 he best polonaise nnisi is again that of Poland’s 
gieatest eornposti, Ficdeiic Chopin, paiticulaily 
the one eallc'd Military and the Polonaise in 
A-flat (sometimes Inown as Heroic) which be- 
came an Ameiican hit thiough the biographical 
motion pic till e, A Sorie: to Remember, and the 
popular semg. Till the End of Time, (Chopin 
wiote hfteen polonaises altogether, and there is 
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also a good one by ifhe American composer, 
Edward MacDowelL) 

An ancient dance in 4^-4 time was the Gavotte, 
favored by eaily Fren« li composeis as vvcJl as 
the great Bach. Theie aie good nuxJein examples 
in such operas as the Mignctn of Aimbioise 
Thomas and Massenet’s Manon. plus a neal satiie 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s delightful opeietta, The 
Gondoliers, 

There is a great difference between the luiula- 
mental beat of time (which always luns m twos 
or threes) and a tine pattern of ihythm. 1 he lat- 
ter represents the grouping of notes, long and 
short, accented and unaccented, eithci in the mel- 
ody or perhaps in a persistent fignie of the ac- 
companiment. In Ravel’s Boleto, tor instance, 
there is a fundamental beat of thiee to a measuie, 
but each of these is decorated hy shorter notes 
(played on the drum), with altrunating effects 
of four and six on the thud 1 h‘ rt of each measure. 
Above this rhythmic pattc'Mi ot the accompani- 
ment lies that of the melody hscH. which main- 
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tains a fairly monotonous figure, relieved only 
by the variety of instrumental color and the 
gradual increase in volume. This combination 
of tricky effects may be considered entirely re- 
sponsible for the populdiity of the composition 
as a whole. 

Most rhythmic patterns are far simpler than 
this. They may actually be reduced to one not^ 
to a beat, as at the start of the round, Frere 
Jacques (Are You Sleeping?) or Yankee Doodle. 
The same effect appears in the old A-B-C tune 
(sometimes sung as “One, two, tluee, four, five, 
six, seven. All good children go to Heaven”), 
wilh the even pattern ol one note to a beat inter- 
inpted by a longer note after every six beats. 
This pattern is exactly duplicated in the slow' 
theme of Haydn’s Surprise Symphony (in which^ 
a sudden loud choid is the “surprise,” sup- 
posedly intended to wake up the audience or, 
in the words of the composer, “make the ladies 
scream”) . 

Actually the patterns of rhythm are often 
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identical, acting dimply as molds into which the 
melody and harmony can he poured, thus achiev- 
ing the necessaiy variety of eflect. An amusing 
game can he j)layc(l liy tapping on! the rhythm 
of a melody (or cla[)ping the hands in tlu^ rhyth- 
mic* pattern) and making olluus gue\sh the' tune 
that is implied. In such a game* the* f)alteins men- 
tioned above would cuMlr coioidei able (onbi- 
sion. 

II \ou l<ip oi!l a |)all(in cnnsisling oi a long 
note followed b\ Iwn shoil ones, \ou may have* 
in mind the* liiiu* (d /a/z/g. / o//g dgo, or oik* oI 
seveial h\nm tiine^. oi (‘\en the* cliiel stjain ol 
Schubert's Mdiclu^ M’lildur. I Ikmc* is an iiomc 
parallel in tin* o(KaNng ibvllmiK* pallcnns ol 
Chopin’s / //r/c/ z// MdicI} and the W eddm^ M (ircJi 
from Wagnei's Lohrn^i iii. Ilolb jost u|)on a 
fundamental beat oi loin to a itieasure (like 
most marches), but botli stait vuth an identical 
rhythmic pa item, illustrated bv the irreverent 
words, “Here comes the bride, heie eomes the 
bride. See how^ she wobbles from side to side.” 
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Dvorak’s familiar Humoresque has a consist- 
ent skipping pattern, similar to that of The Son 
of a GamhoJici (also known as The Rambling 
ff' reck from Georgia Tech) and appearing like- 
wise ill the Finale of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata. 

It is seldom that a ihyllimie pattern runs all 
the uay lluoiigh a (omposition, hut one can al- 
most always find certain plirases whose rhythm 
builds the actual skeleton of the whole piece. 
The opening ‘"motto'' of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym* 
phony is actually lh<' ha^is ol the entire first 
movement, and the composer em])hasized its im- 
portance as a rhythmic patUnn by saying, “Thus 
Fate knocks at the door. ’ (dlic throe short notes 
followed by a long one are analogous to the tele- 
graphic symbols foi the letter V, which stood for 
Victory in the second Woild War.) 

The fine melody that we know as America 
(originally God Save the King) shows a con- 
sistent pattern of rhythm which makes it very 
easy to sing. Mostly there are three notes in a 
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measure, alternating an even count of one to a 
beat with a skipping effect created by lengthen- 
ing the first note and shortening the second. The 
phrases “of thee I sing,” and “let freedom ring,” 
both end with a single note covering three beats 
of time. This melody could easily he guessed 
from the tapping or clapping of its rhythmic 
pattern throughout. The Star-spangled Banner 
should not be any more difficult (it is the nu'lodu* 
range that really causes trouble), and iheie are 
many other famous tunes that can readil\ be 
identified by their pallerns of rhythm alone. 



III. THE THEME IS MELODY 


Aflei dis( oveiiiif> the finuldinenlal beat or 
pulse ol music (tind almost instinctively keeping 
time to it), then becoming awaie of the more 
elahoiate patteins of ihythm on which the meL 
ody Ol accompaniment is stiung, one easily pro- 
giesses to the lec ognitiori of tlie melodic patterns 
themselves, which aie cietermined by the inter- 
vals of pitch. 

A common and by no means illogical question 
is “How many notes does it take to make a tune?’^ 
A possible answer would be “Two.” For one of 
the oldest tunes in the world is that of the cuckoo- 
call, which has only two tones. The same two-tone 
pattern is represented by the familiar “come 
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hither” whistle ol the human race, a common 
signal from childhood to the days of courting. 
The call of the quail or ‘‘Bob White” is also a 
two-tone melody, and both of tliese patterns ap- 
pear frequently in man-made compositions. 

The two notes of the cuckoo-call aie prominent 
in such popular tunes of tlie past db The Japanese 
Sandman, Carolina in the Mo/nmg and living 
Berlin’s Pack Up Your Sins. They are heard in 
the Caisson Song of the Field Artilleiy, in 
Beethoven’s Turkush Mauh and the Biahms Lull’ 
aby (in reveise ordei). An old piano piece by 
the French composer, Da<jinn, is called The 
Cuckoo, and the bird-call is delibeiately imi- 
tated in Haydn’s Toy Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony and 1 [umpeidiiuk’s operatic 
fairy-tale, Hansel and i^ietel. 

^ The commonest rnelodn’ patlein of three tones 
is found in the familiar bugle calls. A(’tnalh the 
bugler needs only three tones for all his effects, 
repeating them at various levels in the scale, 
often with only an octa\e needed to make a com- 
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plele melody. (The Trio of Sousa’s March, Sem^ 
per Fidelis, is made entiiely of one of these 
hu^le tunes.) 

The stait of oiii own Star-spangled Banner 
shows the l)iiii,Ie patlein goinp; down over three 
tones and tluni up a^ain to tlie octave (on the 
woids, “Oh, sa\, ( an von see?’ ) and these same 
llnee lones ap[)eai pjorniixmllv ni many anotlier 
national and yialiioln an. (An almost embar- 
lassmi^ paid lid is tound in the opening phrase 
ol the Geiiniin W atch on the Rhine, known at 
ale as Blight ( allege Years,) The three bugle 
tones aie lieaid ikmi iIk^ start of the old Russian 
(('zanst) anthem (also lamiliai as Hail, Penn- 
syharna <ind a li\mn turn')? wdl as in the^ 
Iheruli Maiscillaise (an octave higher). They^ 
open till' Blue Danube W aliz ( f Johann Strausi^ 
and (in a difTcnenl ])osiijon oi ‘inversion”) 

Long, Long TiaiL George Cohan’s Over There 
IS deliberately built upon the bugle call, whicl^ 
appears also, almost automatically, in Berlin’s 
Oh, How / Hate to Get l^p in the Morning, as 
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well as Alexander's Ragtime Band. The gieat 
tune of Dixie starts on the three hugle note^ { like 
The Star ~ span fried Banner)^ then inns up the 
scale and letmns to the key-nf)te, emphdsj/ing 
|he same three inipoitant tones on the way. 

There are actual ti inn pet eall^ in Beetli()\eii\ 
fidelio and its dramatic Oveituie, known as 
Leonore No. 3, as well as in Wagnci 's Lohengrin 
and Meister singer (the latter imitated in the old 
song, Where Did You Get That Hat?)^ and these 
melodic patterns have the same thiee tones as 
the bugle, adding the octave as needed. 

A common three-tone pattern of melody may 
be found at the start of the scale, made familiar 
by another whistling slogan, “Over the Fence Is 
Out,” Starting on the key-note, this pattern ap- 
pears clearly in the old Fiench Au Clair de la 
LunCp the round, Frere Jacques (already men- 
tioned for its rhythmic pattern), and Yankee 
JDoodle. Played downward (3,2,1 instead of 
1,2,3) it produces Three Blind Mice^ as well as 
Housseau’s Lullaby (“Gk) Tell Aunt Betsy”) and 
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the Start of Stephen Foster’s Old Folks at HotM 
(Swanee River). Good-nighty Ladies begins with^ 
the thiee bugle notes and then goes into a three- 
lone scale pattern with ‘‘Merrily we roll along,’* 
also sung as “Mary had a little lamb.” 

For a good four-tone pattern of melody, listen 
to the famous Westminster Chime, played by Big 
Ben in London and on thousands of clock towerfiC 
and grandfatliei’s clocks all over the world# 
(Handel is generally credited with inventing this 
progression.) The four notes of this pattern ap- 
pear prominently in the old waltz, Three 0^ Clock 
in the Morning (intentionally suggesting the 
chiming ol the clock) and in Say Au Revoir But 
Not Good-bye y with anoth t inveision for Smeet 
Adeline, But the commonest order is from the 
bottom up, as in How Dry I Am! (d his is actually 
an old hymn tune called 0 Happy Day!) The 
same sequence of four notes may be found at the 
start of anotlier hymn. Lead, Kindly Light, and 
still another, labelled Berlin, borrowed it from 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Second Symr 
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phony. The old song, Plaisir d* Amour, begins the 
same way, as does a Song without Words by 
Mendelssohn. Franz Lehar used this four-tone 
pattern for the start of his Meriy Widow Waltz 
and also for the time, Viha, in the same oper- 
etta. 

The black keys of the piano run in gioiips of 
five (‘‘three of a kind and a paii'*) forming one 
of the oldest patleins m all miisi(% the pentatonic 
or five-tone sc<ile. It is found in the iolk-music 
of practically eveiv (oiinliv in the woild, ^vhicli 
may explain in }>arl why so many people think 
it is easier to play on the black k(‘vs than on the 
white. (The little tune of Pelcj Piper has thus 
become familiar in many a home.) 

The once popular fox-tiot, Stumbling, showed 
this five-tone pattern thiee times in succession at 
the start, merely shifting the accent for each repe- 
tition, Berlin’s Always put it into waltz time, 
with a cuckoo-call added (on the woid “al- 
ways”). Another popular tune beginning with 
the five-tone scale was the Chevalier favorite, 
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Louise, and more recently we have had Allah* s 
Holiday, Maria Grever’s Magic Is the Moon- 
light atu] IToa^y Carmichael’s Old Buttermilk 
Sky. 

The liisl h\(' note^ of the (ommori (‘‘diatonic”) 
seaJe also make a ^ood melody pattern, played 
up or down, dliey eonslitule the most familiar of 
})ian(> e\erei'-<‘s, ea(‘h not(^ to a different 

finder. Mozait u^(h 1 tluan elTiclivtly in his opera, 
The Magic Fhitc. for ihe Jiltle tune played by 
Papageno on his Pan-pipe, originally consisting 
of fiv(‘ leeds or j)ip<'s, lasiened together. A popu- 
lar time called /’/u Yoms was founded on the 
same pat I of the scale. 

With one note added, yuu get the six-tone pat- 
tern re})resenled on two levels in the Hungarian 
folk-song, The Heron, which Lis/t used in his 
Hungarian Fantasy and also one of the Rhapso- 
dies. A seventh tone completes the diatonic scale, 
lettered from A to G, which is the entire musical 
alphabet. If you play seven white keys in a row^ 
anywhere on tlie piano, you inevitably arrive at 
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octave of the note on which you started. Play- 
ing both black and white keys, you get a total of 
twelve before again leaching the octave. These 
twelve notes, carried on through higher and 
lower octaves, are actually the entire mateiials 
of melody. 

The complete scale has often been used as a 
melodic pattern, with an entertaining example in 
the old popular tune. Ragging the Scale. Han- 
del’s hymn-tune, Joy to the W arid, starts with a 
descending scale and follows the same general 
pattern throughout. A parallel scale effect was 
elaborated by Tschaikowsky in the Finale of his 
Fourth Symphony. (The main theme of that 
Finale is a Russian folk-tune. The Birch Tree, 
also representing a descending scale, but in 
minor key.) Handel’s famous Largo (originally 
a tenor aria in his opera Xerxes) starts with de- 
scending scale tones, with a surprisingly close 
(and unquestionably accidental) parallel in the 
^low movement of Bach’s concerto for two vio- 
lins. The old tune of Robin Adair carries the 
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scale upward, a pattern duplicated in the mod^ 
ern college song, Fordharn Ram. 

When all twelve of the half-tones appear in the 
scale (representing the l>[ack and white keys of 
the piano), it is called “chromatic,” instead of 
“diatonic,” inipl>ing that it contains the entire 
gamut of musical colois, not merely the out- 
standing tones. The chiomalic scale is also a 
common pattern of melody, uith an attractive 
effect created hy the closei spacing of the tones 
(only half a tone apait). Godard wrote a False 
Chromaticjue, which is leally a study in chro- 
matic melody, and the famous aria, My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice ^ in Saint-Saens’ Samson and 
Delilah, is chiefly built on vhromalic scale pro- 
gressions. The melody patterns of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s familiar Song of India are mostly chro- 
matic, and this effect ha*- been imitated in such 
popular tunes as Beautiful Ohio, the Missouri 
W altz and Carolina Moon, as well as the Italian 
Ciribiribin. 

Melody, as aheady suggested, is a logical pro- 
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gression of tones, at various levels of pitch The 
only real ([uestion involved is as to what may 
fairly be (ailed 'iogical ” When a pattern of 
melody follow-^ such established facts as the scale 
itself or the toms of the major chord, tlrere can 
hardly be an ais^nment as to its basic truth and 
beauty Yei it is hard to explain why ( c itain pio- 
gressions should sound natuial and others nn 
natural, and this may be laigcl} i matter of 
habit. The human cmi has Irec ome act iislomcd to 
the ‘‘ternpeied” scale, which was dtet lopt d sim 
ply as a convenient aiiangc incut ol tom'- and 
halftones, by no means sc lentifu ilU u ( ui ilc 
Unquestioiiiibl) the ncii^c listtnci c in lx 
come accustomed to moi e and men c subtle indun 
usual melodic piogiessions, peihaps with me u as 
ing enjoyment and ajipie c lation, but whether such 
development is potentialK unlimited is again 
open to aigument I Itia modem music seems U) 
decree that any secjuence ol tones, no matter how 
ugly or fantastic, must be rccogni/ed as legiti- 
mate melody. Yet it is human nature to follow 
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the line of least resistance, and the most popular 
tunes are generally the most obvious. When such 
a lime passes the test of time, as in the case of 
tine tolk-niLisic, which definitely lepresents the 
sill viva I of the fittest, its cieatoi sliould be given 
even more eiedit than foi diseoveiing a start- 
lingly oiiginal fialtem of melody. (Stephen Fos- 
lei IS again the best example of a composer who 
( oiild achieve peimanent beauty by the simplest 

means ) 

Melody is the rnemoiv element in music. “By 
tin*] I limes ye shall know ibenr’ is a good rule 
foi ac([uiimg familiarity with the classics. Rec- 
ognition is I be first step towaid ap])teeiation^ 
wbieli, in the la -^1 sense, mea*is enjoyment. Any- 
one can at least ie< oimi/e a tune, even within the 
tiaditional limits ol lb<‘^ident Graiii, who said 
he knew only two tiiius: “'One was Yankee 
Doodle and the other was not.” At least he had a 
starting-point, and his stai ting-point was a tune. 

One may easily become just as familiar with a 
symphony or opeia as with a popular song by 
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pimply recognizing th® tunes or patterns of mel- 
ody. No great music is entirely devoid of melody. 
It may not be immediately apparent; in fact, the 
less obvious melodies are quite likely to prove 
tlie best and most clearly marked for perma- 
iieiiie. The average popular tune has a compara- 
tively short life. It cannot stand constant repeti- 
tion and is soon discarded (only to be replaced 
by another of perhaps no gi eater value). A pop- 
ular tune is almost necessarily the easiest to 
remember, but also generally the easiest to 
forget. 

Tunes which linger in the memory are often 
aided by nostalgic asbociation, without necessar- 
ily possessing any inherent beauty. The lullaby 
sung by a mother to her child remains a beautiful 
memory, even though it may have been a quite 
nonsensical ditty. College traditions impart to 
certain songs an almost supernatural power, 
just as the savag(' medicine man could persuade 
his fellowb tlial ceitain rhythms or melodic 
phrases would produce a definite effect (victory 
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in war, rain, a rich harvest or tlie healing of the 
Similarly the ancient Greeks believed in 
the ‘‘ethical” qualities of music, arguing that 
only the Doric mode was worthy of leading men 
into battle, that another scale represented effemi- 
nacy and so on. In view of the effect of a Marseil- 
laise, a Dixie or even a Yankee Doodle under 
certain comlilions, one can haidly deny such tra- 
ditions or di'-rniss them a-, naue Mipei stitions. 
I'fie power of melody is prodigious in stirring 
old memories, stimulating heioism, soothing the 
“savage breast” (or “beast”), renewing ties of 
love or friendship. It is unquestionably the most 
important factor in the oiganization of sound 
toward beauty. 




I V. HOW TO FIND HARMONY 


jii^l as melody ('ame oiil o! rliytliDi, so har- 
iiioiiN ( omc^ out of iji(‘lo(lv. If you play ihe me- 
l(Mli(' |)alU*ni of llie opening notes of The Star- 
spanfj^led Banner, as previously suiij^esled, and 
then sound the tones together, lli(‘ result is a per- 
fect major chord. Tfiat choid is the (‘ornmonest 
(aiding to a cornjiosition. When the interlocutor 
111 a minstiel show says, "‘G(‘nlh*men. he sealed,” 
that is the cJiord they sit down on. It ^ the logical 
conclusion. 

Harmony is created whenever two or more 
tones are sounded together, producing a pleasing 
or satisfying oi even inteier^liiig effect. The ex- 
li enlists of modern music insist that any tone can 
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be made to harnipnize with any other tone, but 
this is by no means evident to the average ear. 
Again the question of habit arises, and it may 
possibly be argued that a listener can become 
accustomed to almost any disioid or cacophony. 
Certainly the conventioiK!! (holds may become 
tiresome to the ear, as they nndonbledly liave to 
the modern composeis. Kven a baiber shop (juar- 
tet seeks a certain amount ol \aiiely in its har- 
monies. 

The Greeks recogni/cd only the octave, the 
fourth and the fifth as tine harmonies, and these 
intervals actually rest upon a mathematical rela- 
tionship of vibrations. (The octave above a musi- 
cal tone has exactly twice as many vibrations per 
second as the tone itself. This ratio of two to one 
can easily be proved by stopping a string exactly 
half-way, to ci cate a lone an octave above the 
open string, oi (omparing the tulie of a piccolo 
with that of a flute, which is twice as long and 
therefore plays a whole octave lower.) 

Technically the second and seventh inteivals 
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of the scale are still considered discords when 
mounded with the kcv-nole, but these combina- 
tions have become commonphu e even in popular 
music, while the real modiMiiist does not hesitate 
to harmonize in two keys onlv half a tone apart* 
In view of such liberti<'s. i; absurd to insist 

on any "Maws” of harmon>, and the materials of 
the old textl)ooks are now rnostlv i ignored exi'ept 
in so far as they systemati/e the "'spelling” and 
naming of choids for convenieiK^e. 

The earliest haianony was really a combina- 
tion of melodies. It was found that by dnging or 
playing tlie same melody simultaneously at dif- 
ferent levels of pitch, a new effect resulted. Later 
it was discovered that the sou;'ds were pleasanter 
if two diffeient melodies were placed one above 
the other, and this led gi a dually to the whole 
structure of “polyphonic*’ or rnany-voiced music. 

The principle can be veiy simply illustrated 
by having a group of voices divided into two 
sections, simultaneously singing The Long, Long 
Trail and Keep the Home Fires Burning (mak- 
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ing sure that they are together on the first down- 
beat, represented by the words ‘‘long” and 
“keep”). Dvorak’s Humoi esque can be sung or 
played as a i onntei -melody to Foster’s Old Folks 
at Home, tind tin older generation performed a 
similar tink with The Spanish Cavahcr and 
Solomon Le\i l'\en Yankee Doodle and Dixie 
can be made* to harmonize throiiglioul the first 
part of llierr melodies, with Home, Sweet Home a 
possible addition 

When })(N)ple sing a round, lliey aie making a 
melody harmoni/c iMth itself, by the overlapping 
of the voices, the tune being so constructed as to 
fall naturally into three or four sections all of 
\vhich harmonize with each other 1)\ bunging in 
tlie parts one at a time, on tlu n^ht bc'ats, an 
effect of harmony is created rllhough the \OKeb 
aie continually nio\ing Mo'-l peojile aie familiar 
with a few siuh rounds as Ron, Row, Row Your 
Boat, Time Blind Mice, S(otlarid\ Binning and 
the Fieiuh F lere Jacques. 

M usic uses the term “canon” for a melody 
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hdinioni/ing with itself, duel it is only when the 
eanon is of the stiict '"iiiiisoii” type, starting al- 
ways on the same note, that it is tec hmcally 
called a loiind. The definite hdimoni/ing of one 
melody with anothei called ""counterpoint,” 
meaning lileially ""note against note ” 

Musk which consists ol a single melody, plus 
a haimonious l)ut unmc Iodic ac c ompamment, is 
gc net ally called ‘iiomopliomc oi ^rigle- voiced, 
IS ( outlasted witli the ""polyplionu ” style, which 
makes two oi rnoie melodies hai mom/e with each 
otlici While the peifoimtis ot polyphonic music 
( pailic u Lilly in the simple loi m ol a round) ( an 
liave a lot ot fun, the listenei will geneially find 
rnoie satisfaction in a cleaily defined melody, 
haimonized with c holds oi a lunning accompani- 
ment. 

The wotd “harmony,” in the oiiginal Greek 
sense, meant merely system oi oigamzation, and 
the word was often applicnl to the actual scales or 
“modes ” These modes weie not well adapted to 
harmony as we know it today, and most of the 
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music built upuu them was played or sung in 
unison, possibly with actual octaves cieated by 
male and female voices singing the same melody. 

The of making a melody harmonize 

with Itself wa^ discovered by a monk, Ilucbald, 
in the tenth ( enfuiy lie called this rough type ol 
harmoni/ing orgamini" oi ‘^diaphony.'’ 1 ater 
the leiTn “■diN( antiis" v\ is applied lo the harmo- 
nizing oi two diilei(‘iit melodies, a great iinpiove- 
rnent over the pnniitivc "''oiganum.” 

When the faiglish bcs ame a ia( e oi polyphomc 
singers, in the sixteenth (entiiiy, with their mad 
rigals, motets and gbs ^ the) leleiied to cme oi 
the harmoiii/ing paits as the ‘Mi^scant 1) i 

part was often impiovisc^l and lh(‘ good singeis 
of the day could iin(]uestiona!»l) perfoini some 
amazing tucks, both at sight and b) eai It was 
customaiy at sex lal gatheiings to pass out song- 
books from which tiie entiie company weie 
expected to read their paits immediately, in per- 
fect harmony! The increasing difficulty and com- 
plexity of such vocal music led eventually to the 
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substitution ol instruments for human voices. But 
harmony for its own sake, apart from polyphonic, 
melodic combinations, haidly existed before 
about 1600, which also dates the beginnings of 
opera. 

Chords, like houses, aie buill fiom the bottom 
lip. Tlie bass-note or “loot” of a chord may be 
considered its most important part, but each step 
of the scale permits a gieat ^anetY of combina- 
lions to be built upon it as a foundation 

Tlie perfect rnajot choid (cdicvidy disc'overed 
l)V sounding togcHhei the opcming tones of The 
"^tar-spangled Banner) eonsisis ol the key-note as 
a loot Ol bass, the thud, Uie hlth and the octave. 
In the key of C these noXtt vuulcl be C, E, G, C 
(al)o\e). Numbeiing the alisolute scale by inter- 
\als, you would combine 1, 3, 5 and 8 for a per- 
fec t major chord. 

This IS tlie commonest of hai monies, as al- 
ready indicated It can be used as the sole accom- 
paniment to a round like Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat, merely keefung the \oices together on the 
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beat. It is also siilFicient accompaniment for a few 
tunes like The Farmer in the Dell or Little Liza 
JanCy or any of the bugle melodies (which are 
built on the three different notes of the chord 
itself). The perfect majoi chord is often called 
‘‘tonic,” because it is built on the key-note, also 
known as the tonic. 

Next to the tonic choid, the commonest har- 
mony is the so-called ''dorninanl,” built upon tlie 
fifth interval above the key-note. The tonic cliord 
of C major would have its dominant on G, which 
is the fifth interval al)o\e C. Theie is also a so- 
called '■■siilj-doininant” chotd whi(‘h is built upon 
the foiiilh (F above C). These three choids aie 
enough to harmotiize a large peiccntage of all 
the familiar iuelodies of the woild. l’h(*y aie all 
actually tonic chords in dilleieiit keys, with their 
intervals numbeied 1, 3, 5 and 8. In the key of 
G (the dominant of C) the notes would be G, B, 
D, G (above). In the key of F (the sub-dominant 
of C) they would be F, A, C, ¥ (above). 

Some simple tunes can be harmonized with 
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only two of these chords, tonic and dominant* 
The list would include London Bridge is Falling 
Down, Three Blind Mice, Chop-sticks, Ach, du 
liel er Augustin ("The inoie we get together”), 
Bdly Boy and Long, Long Ago. With all thiee 
(toiiK , dorninaut and -iih-doniinant) it is possible 
to hairnonize most of tlie Fosler songs, Carry Me 
Back to Old V irginny, Aniei ua. For He"s a Jolly 
Good fellow ( Maihrough) , a gieat many hymns, 
including Rock of Ages and the Doxology, Silent 
Night, Auld Lang Syne, Dixie, the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic and hundteds of others. 

Thus the basic pattern of liairnony turns out to 
be the four tones ninrd)Lied 1, '3, 5 and 8 in the 
scale, and this pattern rrn ely rerjuires slight 
variations and additions to fill all the needs of 
even a fairly elaboiale hainiony. Th< addition of 
the flat seventh step (oi its substitution for the 
octa\e) creates an excellent eflect, and this is 
particularly common in the dominant chord, 
which is then loosely called the “dominant sev- 
enth.” When the seventh is included in the major 
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chord at the end of a piece it ib generally con- 
sideied a ‘‘blue ending,” left hanging in the air 
as it weie, and this inleival of tlie >c\enth, (actu- 
ally the niinoi &e\eiith, which would be B-flat in 
the key of (>) is ehaiacteiistic of n ost of llie so- 
called ""blue" hairnoines 

A (hold (ontaiinng a minoi se\enth ma> be 
^"dnninisbecr' by nic^viiig the bass-noit- up hall a 
tone (since the seventh itself could not be fuitliei 
reduced). Tins hainion\ is veiv popul u with 
baibei shop (piaitets. ( In the kev ()f ( the dinnn- 
ished seventh (hold would be (.^haip, K, G, 
B-flal, with jiossible ""invei sions" leading E, G, 
B-flat, (]-shai[), upwaids, oi G, B-flal. G-shaip, E, 
or B-llat, >haip, E, G.) 

The inteival ol the fifth in a niajoi choid may 
be ""augmented’' by moving it lialt a tone upwaid, 
and tins is also a eonnnon baibei shop efieel 
With C as a bass, the othei notes would be E, 
G-shaij) (instead of G natuial) and the octave C 
above. A inajoi ehoid can be tinned into a minor 
by simply chopping the inteival of the third a 
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half tone. Tiie E in the C major chord would thuis^ 
Lec onie Fl-flal to make it a C minor chord. 

These leldtionships aie all quite obvious to 
the eai, even though they may sound complicated 
in piint. Ally listenei can soon learn to distiu- 
giiish rnajoT and minoi liai monies and to recog*' 
ni/e a diminished oi augmented interval without 
dilhciilt). It is not e\(Mi haid to sing them by 
oi to lead them il sight fiom the piinted notes. 

For ohIiiijis ])ui poses, the ('holds thus far 
induatcMl will suppl) amjile harmony. A barber^ 
shop (jmiitel does \eiv well with such eiiuipmenf,^ 
hut g('ls best (dice Is tluough iint'xpected jumps 
to appaienlly uni elated choids, occasionally 
ending on a “blue’’ lu^ nouy (with a minor sev-^ 
enth added to the majoi tiiad) oi slipping in an 
unconventional sixth or even << second as a pi- 
eplant touc h. Chaiacteiislic of such harmonizing 
(which siigg(*^ts the irnpiovisation found in all 
folk-music) is the echoing of a solo or unison 
line on full chords, as well as the moving of three 
voices aiound a sustained melodu note, produc- 
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ing the familiar ‘^barber shop ending.” It is 
customary for the tenor in a barber shop quartet 
to sing always above the melodic “’lead” (oi 
second tenor), again producing a characteristic 
effect, quite diflfeicnt fiom that of a concert 
quartet or a glee chib, which generally gives the 
melody to the lop \oice. 

A mildly modcMii clle( r is produced by chords 
of the ninth, obtained by Debussy, Ravel and 
€>rtier composers thiough llieii use of the ‘"whole 
tone scale.” Here the legulat half-tone intervals, 
from the third to the fourth and the' sevcuith to the 
eighth, are eliminated, pulling the cuitire scale 
into whole tones, A "‘whole lone” progression in 
C major would run as C, D, E, F-sharp, G-shaip, 
A-sharp, C (B-sharp)^ D. Instead of a perfect 
major chord (C, E, G, C), one would thus get a 
chord of the ninth (C, E, A-sharp or B-flat, D). 
It is amusing to hamionize a simple tune on a 
succession of sindr chords, making the melody 
note always the ninth above tire root, like D over 
C, one tone more than an octave below. Our pop- 
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ular composers and arrangers discovered this 
‘"whole tone” pattern long ago and have made 
good use of it in their hai monies. 

There are many compositions. Loth light and 
serious, in which the organizing factor of har- 
mony is outstanding. The llainhy setting of Ten- 
nyson’s Siveet and Low is always a delight te 
mixed quartets and there aie similar thrills for 
harmonizers in Pinsul’s Good -nighty Good-night 
H<doved and the familiar hymn, fsoiv the Day is 
Over, 

American popular music has some excellent 
examjdes of logical harmonizing in songs like 
Jerome Kern’s All the Things You Are (which 
contains a so-called * cnhaiinonic change”), 
George Gershwin’s The Man I Love (which de- 
li ves its melody from the traditional “’blue end- 
ing” and uses a descending chiomatic scale as a 
counter-melody), Richaid Rodgers’ Lo?’pr (again 
making good use of chromatic' intervals), and 
Cole Porter’s Night and Da). \Wiich is full of 
modern devices and musician I v elfects. 
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For a series ol logital chords on tlie piano, 
listen to Chopin's i^^miliai Prelude in C minor 
(No. 20), which i'' not al all hard to play. Theie 
is a fascinatiun also in the accompaniment which 
Peter Cornel iii> wioie ior his soiif^, Em Ton 
(Monotone) in winch lh(‘ melody actually stays 
on one note all the' wa\, with onl} the haimonv 
to givt' it vaiu‘tv \ lovcl\ h.iimonizin^ of thiee 
voices will !)(' found in the itunale (hoiu^. 1 1 ft 
Thine E)rs, in Mc'iuhdssohirs Elijah. 

To the lav man the subject of haimon) will al- 
ways lemain sonu^thnig of a m^Meiv. lai^icK 
because imisu nins have ihoMui to ol)s< iiu' it with 
a nomciu'latuie that is lai^cdv ailduial and, in 
the Ji^hl of modt'in |u«n tic e. almosi nicMiun^less. 
Haimonv is ^omcthinc, that '^hculld appeil to the 
ear, not the e>e, and it cuu can lea in to hainm 
nize ii melodv b\ c ii, \ oca IK oi on tlie yinino il 
is ol moi c fu ac tic a 1 xaliit lluin to be able to c a 1 1 
a p^ieat manv choicK bv thmi accepted name'- Il 
latei one succeed^ m wilting out logical pait> 
for foui voice'- Ol in^liument''. oi toi both hancK 
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on the piano, so much the better. But a baby 
should learn to talk before it is taught to spell 
and write, and ihe same is true of music. The 
conventional subject of harmony is notliing more 
than the “correct” sfxdling t)f chords, it 

would seem a nori>3aI t)iocc^-^ to I)('comf^ thor- 
oughly familiar with iho^e c]|(H(^‘^ l»v ear l>eiore 
trying to spell or write them. 

Once more it is recogiiitioti that marks the 
first step toward appreciation and enjoyment. 
Whether you use technical teims like toni(*, dom- 
inant and ^nb-dominant. oi inimhia lhc>(‘ connnon 
chord'^ a'^ one, Iwo an<l thi<‘(‘ ( oi hy llaai* ac’lual 
intervals: one, five and ioni ). iIh^ satisfaction of 
recognizing a true and m ivcisal i>altern is the 
same", and this can be? acliie-ved without special 
training or preparation, as a normal part of 
human experience. 




V. TO^E COLOR JS QUALITY 


In modem nujsK , a most important factor in 
the oi^ani/alJOM ot sound lou,iid lieauty ib Tone 
Colou alie<idy d(dinod as lla^ (juality or timbre 
of a tone oi (omhination ol tones. ]u importance 
in the music ol loda> is dii(‘ to ifie fact that the 
rebouiees of melody, ihythrn and haiTnony liave 
been so nearly exhausted, whereas the [)os>^jbili- 
ties of instill mentation and the invention oi dis- 
covery of new effects of lone (oloi seem to be 
infinite. It is no Ion<?ei (‘as), to be oiiginal in 
rhythm or mclodv oi hamiony, unless one goes 
III toi ali^ijidlv illoi»;i(al and deliberately ugly 
piogiessions and combinations. But with tone 
color theie aie always new opportiinities for ex- 
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peiinientation, and there aie many effects in 
music today tliat wtie undi earned of only a few 
years aj^o. 

Foi llie lull (Mijoymeiil of music, one should 
ha\e tlic alnlit) not onl} to lecognize patteiii^ of 
ihythrn, melody and liaimony, hut also to dis- 
tinguish tlie tone coloi oi (juality ol individual 
instiumenls and vaiiou'^ ol Imman voues, 

and eventuallv lo analyze tluni elliM is in (omhi- 
nation. In sonu lesjxstv ihi* alulilv to leiogm/e 
tone colon is tlu‘ (Mnn^sI ol cill to a(<|uiit, ior 
most imisKal ill'll i unumts have* (juile a definite 
<|ualil) ol tone. v\lnl(‘ llu* dill(‘ien(i‘ hetween 
male and temah voui^s and evmi l)etu(‘en so- 
piaiio and alto oi tenm an<l ha'^s is iaiily ob- 
vious. 

Theie .ii<‘ tlii(‘(^ v\a\^ ol geneiatiim miisKal 
tone, wliK h miglil be calhsl. iuadv. sinking, 
nibbing and blowing. In oidei lo make the air 
vd)iat(\ some tone-piodiicing suilan^ must fust 
be set in viliiation. This may be accomplished b> 
a blow, like that of a diumstick, or liy continuous 
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fiiction, like that of a bow ai a istring, or by 
the meie pa sage ol an thioiigh a tube, as in 
\ ai lous w iiid-iiisti lunenls 

Actual 1\, it all tomes down to a definite con- 
tact between two snijaies, oi lielween a surface 
and a eontiolled (oluinn ol an. and the impres- 
sion ol a tonlimioiis lone is easil\ eieated by 
what is essentia IK a senes ol louible contacts'. 
Tile hum of <i gasoline ( ngine makes us foiget 
th«it we aie adiuilU In tiling a senes of explo- 
sions. and the loll ol <1 ptin <»1 diumstuks may 
piodme as stead) and (onlinuon- a lone as tlie 
passing of a bow aciosn a stung. 

IViciissHui is the Simplest aiul most pnmitive 
nu ihod ol jiiodiKing a U le. and (weiy musical 
tone lan be ledm ed to a pen iissjon of some sort, 
Ol to a s(Mie^ ol jM u msion'> "^ingt is often speak 
of the "Ktiok(* ol the t;lolljs', <iiid the attack of 
the Inealh upon tin \o(al loids. whnh are the 
tone piodiKing \ibialois ol iIm* human vone, is 
like a real blow, although li(*<juentl) a very 
gentle one. 
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The human voice is a wind-instrument, and the 
vocal cords are like the vibrating reeds that are 
placed in the mouthpieces of some actual mem- 
bers of the wood- wind family. The color of the 
resulting lone dcfRUids partly on the vo 'al coids 
themselves, as on the instrumental reeds, and 
partly on the lesonalois that amplify the tone. 

People who sing or speak badly try to make 
tJieir vocal coids do all the work. Their voices 
sound ‘'throaty/’ and tlu'y obviously stiain to 
create' more volunu'. In a very short time they 
become hoarse, for the lliroat makes de^ptuate 
efforts to protect it*^(df and its vocal cords against 
the strain, and the K'snit is a so-called “frog.” 

Tire resonaloi^ aie most important in 
whole maltei oi lone eoloi. and then 
makes all the diiltM('nct‘ l)et\\iM‘i! g(,<>d and a 
bad ink'll nment. Tlic lone ol a --mall luning-foik 
is almost inaudible. Hut wlum one end of the fork 
is placed against a \no« xleii surface (after start- 
ing the vibration^ b\ lapping the forked end), 
the added resonanct' immediately makes the tone 
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clear, strong and beautiful. A piano would have 
veiy little tone without its wooden sounding- 
i)oaid. Diunis have tlieii volume and quality 
alteeted ])y the si/e and ^hape ol their resonat- 
ing chanilieis, and so do tlie ineinl)cis of the viol 
faniil), liaijis, ei( W ind-insiunnenls depend 
upon the si/e and '-li ip<* ol tlnni Inhes and the 
foini*iiion ol llu^ ojicniim lioin whnh the tone 
( inci \ pi])e oig in lak< in <i gieal vaiiely of 
lesonating dianibtis, with a (onscqucnt versatil- 
ity in its command ol lone coloi. 

reuussion is the siailing jioinl of all tone. 
The earliest drum-beals li id no definite pitch, 
and weie piobably nn blows upon a hollow 
log A big advaiue was made' wlien a skin was 
fiist sU etched amoss the end ol tlie hollow log, 
and the lesulting lone could be < redited with 
nuisKal pitch of a sent. When it was found that 
a moie tightly stretched drum-head produced a 
tone of higher pilch, a definite step toward mel- 
ody had been taken. 

From the drums of different pitches to the 
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strings of a lyre or barp is a logical progression. 
A taut string is merely a rediicefl section of a 
drum-head, with far greater possibilities of 
'tonal beauty and accuracy of pilcli. There are 
fantastic' stories of the invention of the lyre by 
Apollo oi Mercuiy. Ihit, ac'tiially, the earliest 
string(‘d instrument must h<iv(‘ bcMui a mono- 
chord (possibly a meie bow-string, pulled tight) 
or some sort ol box or snriace covered by a 
single string. It is possible' that progress was 
first made by retching scwt'ral strings on a 
frame or over a gourd or shell, drawing them to 
various degrees of tiglitness and therefore pro- 
ducing a different |>ilch with each string. 

From the primitive hai[> or l}re were devel- 
oped the dulcimer (the first instrument to be 
played with liammc'rs for melodic effect), the 
zither, the cymbalorn of the gypsies, the lute, 
mandolin, giiiUrr, Iranjo and ukulele, the xylo- 
phone, marimba, glockenspiel and celesta, the 
Russian balalaika, all the members of the viol 
family, and the modern pianoforte, with its an- 
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ceslors, tlie clcivicliord, harpsichord, spine^t .andf 
virginal. A distinclion is generally made between 
bowed instruments and those \\hi(‘h ,ire pliiekecJ 
by the fingeis or with a pl(‘elium. ot' stuiek with 
harnmeis. Ihit essentially th(‘v a I! Ixdong to the 
p(n eiis'-ioii iamilv. 

Wind-iiistimnenls v\er(‘ the (‘ommoiiest pnr- 
ve')ors ot medody in its eai ly stag('s, aud this elas- 
sitieation naturally inelmles ihe human voice. 
Again tli(‘re are laneiful stoiies ot the invention 
of wind-instiiinuMils like the pi[>es of l^in. But 
it is easy to imagine almost any savage breaking 
ofl a hollow reed and finding ways of jiroducing 
a musieal tone by blowing ihiough it; flutes of 
sonu* ^ort aie eommon among the jirimilive in- 
struments ot all the world. 

dlie (Milie^l lioins and liumpets w'ere prob- 
ably made liorn shells oi the horns of animals, 
chiefly to serve as signals or insfiire terror, with- 
out definite pitch. In fact, the real control of 
trumpet tones is a fairly modern development 
in music, resting on the discovery that the col- 
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umn of air in a tube ran be slioiTened exactly as 
a slrinp; is shortened, by piercing the tube with 
holes at variou'^ points (as in a flute) and then 
slopping certain ones with the fingers, or by slid- 
ing one lub(‘ into anotlier (as witli a trombone), 
or l)y bending the lub(‘ into several sections, 
which can llien be shut oil frotn each other l)y 
means of valves or piston^. 

The flute })ro(luees the piiK'^l tone of all wind- 
instruments, simply b<‘eauM‘ the method of blow- 
ing permits no interfcKMiee whatever and thus 
practically eliminates the ovei tones. The human 
breath blows across a hole in the tube, directly 
setting the air In vibration. Tbeie is ])ra(‘tically 
no friction at the point of jiioduction, and the 
resulting tone might almost lie called colorless, 
although undeniably chaiming. 

Aside from the flute itself (which was origi- 
nally made of wood and later of metal), tlie dis- 
tinguishing mark of all the wood- wind family 
is the reed or pair of reeds used for producing 
the tone. The clarinet and bass clarinet are played 
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Avith a single reed, set in a chisel-shaped moiitli- 
pieee. This reed is actual I y a flat piece of cane 
or some other light wood set in vihration by the 
breath. (The |>rin(‘ipl(‘ is lh<‘ same as that of 
blowing upon a pnae ol gra->s held hetween tlie 
lAv o hands. ) 

The (l()uhl<‘-i e(‘(l i i have no mouth- 

pi(‘((% hilt (‘\|)os<‘ ili(‘ (wo K'eds directly to the 
lips, which h\ ilic pa--ag‘‘ oi ihi' hrealh st‘l lliem 
vibrating again-^l (mcIi otlun. (nodiicing a more 
strident and (a ifandy a nioic •oloiJul tone lliaii 
the singh‘ laaaU. Th(‘ obo(‘ is ih(‘ most impoitant 
of the don!)lc-i c«*d instminciiK. and it is to be 
found in (|nllf‘ ancient loims, r<‘p resented also by 
the hautboys ol llic MiddU Ages (literally haul 
bois, or ‘‘high wood"). Its alto counterpart is to 
be found in tie* ‘'■J^aiglish hour’ (( or anglais)^ 
Avhich is neither English nor a horn, but merely 
a lower-voiced ol)oe, with a cup-shaped end and 
a curving mouthpiece. The bassoon is the bass 
of the double-reed family, with its tube doubled 
up for the sake of a lower register, and a mouth- 
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piece* extending llie ^ide. There is also a 

eoritra-hassooiu vvhie'li can play a whole octave 
lowei . 

The saxopiioiu*, while not generally reco^- 
nizeil l)y tlu* svrnphony orchchlra, has proved a 
most practical instrument in sinalh‘r "loups, and 
can he made to take tlie phu'c of some of the 
rep;nlar wood-win<ls when playei^ of these in- 
struments are not a\ailahle. It is really a metal 
clarinet with a '-ingle reed and a speeial (jiiality 
of tone, hy no means unpleasant when yvell pro- 
duced, getting its volume and timbre ( hiefly fioni 
the large howl, suggestive of a Dutclmuurs pipe. 

Among the recogni/t'd brass instruments, the 
French horn has the most heauliful tone color 
and is also closest to the real horn of tradition, 
used originally for hmiling and signalling pur- 
poses. The G^'rmans still call the instrument a 
Waldhorn (forest horn) and its shape, with the 
wide l>ell and curved tube, suggests the old prints 
of actual hunting-scenes. There is also the trum- 
pet, with its close relative, the cornet; and for the 
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lower registers we have the alto horn (used 
mostly in brass liands), the trombone and tlie 
tuba, which is the real bass of the brass. It should 
be remembered that the pipc'-organ is a wind- 
instrument, producing many of tlie effects of 
brass and wood-winds. The harnioniiim, or par- 
lor organ, ih a reed instrument, \Mth a different 
reed for each lone. The harmonica, or mouth- 
organ, also uses reeds, as do the accordion and 
llie concertina, all representing the principle of 
the reed-organ on a smaller scale. 

The modern meml)ers of the viol fatnily are 
the violin, viola, violoncello (generally abbrevi- 
ated to ‘Velio”), and doulde-bass or bass-viol 
(called the ‘‘string bass” in ja/z l)ands). Among 
their ancestors were the viola d'amore, viola da 
gamba, the rebe<;k, the Welsh crowder and the 
ancient Qiinese fiddle. All have the common 
characteristic of being played with a bow, thus 
producing a tone color that is quite different 
from that of plucked or hammered strings or of 
wind-instruments. 
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The great variety of possible tone color can 
be irTKigin<‘(l when it is realized not only that 
theie are many different inMrunicnts of various 
families, l)iil that each in'^lnimenl lias a certain 
individuality of tone, like the individual human 
voice, and filially ibat eacdi in«-liument and each 
Voic(' M‘jue'>e!iK a M id(' vaiiely of eolois within 
its own Kmg(*. TIk' lower toiK^" of a flute aie 
C|uit(* (iinep-nl lioni lli(‘ higher, ddu' (i sliing of 
a \iolln l1a^ ari ih^olutidv difftMcnt {juaiily Irom 
that of any of !l‘< othei lhi(M‘: and (wmi lh(' avcn- 
ag(‘ human \oi<a‘ a wide langc of eoloi', 

both in speakitv’ and in singing. 

1){ \ond all thi-^ tlixeivity of individual (iffilur, 
lh('M‘ aie alniM^l (Mnlle-- possihi 1 itie- of inulli- 
plyiug innsi(Ml m-'l i utnenl> and human \oie(‘s 
and of comliiinng lluun ha rmoniuu-ly. excit- 
ingly, sometinu'-^ evrni di'-eordantly. Twenty 
\i(dins playing in uni-on ju(»dnet‘ a tone tlial is 
alisohitely unlike the lone of a solo violin, quite 
apart from the dilfercnee in volume, and when 
several hundretl male voices sing softly together, 
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a completely new lone (olor is })roduced, having, 
nothing in common with ihe more familiar types- 
of hinging. The pos^ihilitics of the symphony 
orchestra were h(*aH“<‘ly rcMli/cd hcfoic' the time 
of Berlioz and Wagner; arid such composers as 
Richard Slraiih^, Thihaikow hk\ . D(‘l)ussy, Stra- 
vinsky and Piokolicll ha\i lit(‘uilly ( rcated tonal 
colorings of which lla>diu Mo/ait and even 
B(‘Cthovcn did not dicam. 

The natural ({ualitiCh ol man\ of I he musical 
instruments ha\c hc('n luillici augnumted by 
siicli devices as muting, the f>laying of harmonics 
(overtones), sti iking th(‘ siiings with the stick 
of the bow, playing c!os(‘ to the hridg(', etc., often 
producing weird and uncailhly noises, occasion- 
ally complicatc'd ^lill lurlhci h\ fiu^rc sound ef- 
fects, hiuli the w jiid-'i)a< hiti(‘ lluil Strauss- 
hiouglit into hih Dnn ()tn\nl<\ the la ' i-horns in 
(h'lsliwnrh /// 1m(’n((in in f^aris, and the re- 

>nidt‘d \oi(‘<^ ol ail ."•Ilia! mghlingalc' in Ib^spi- 
ghi\ Pinf\s o! . 

In view of the ol)\ ions limilations of rhythm. 
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inelody and harmony and the enormous range of 
simple and compound tonal coloring that is pos- 
sible in modern music, it is only natural that the 
average listener should find the greatest fascina- 
tion in analyzing in^tiumcnlal and vocal effects 
and observing closely the pa it [ilayed by skillful 
arrangement and orchestration in tlie final ap- 
{)eal of eveiy significant composition. 

Just a'- ibe j)all<‘ins of harmoii) are likely to 
run in gioiip^^ ot loin tone- (tlit‘ conventional 
1‘hojd), s(> OIK' niiiv ^pccik iicclv ol j>attern> of 
tone <olor, aUo gionpcd in loni^'ornc'-. Actually 
these palttniis aie lai Ic— - ac« male than tho^e of 
rhythm, iim'IoiH ot hainioiiN. vet llu* (juaitel 
i-ombination i- one ol the li\<‘d lia(lition-> ol mu- 
sic, and It [)roduc(‘- «i dcfimle. rompo-^itt' tonal 
1‘oloiing, much a^^ llu* Inn '*K>ni/ing ot a "inglo 
tone in tom pait^ piosidc- ihctl toiu' with a dis- 
tiiK‘t!\ new <|ua lil\ . 

The mi\(Ml <|iiai'tet oi human voiet's oon^^ists 
of soprano, alto, tenor and ha-s. lt> paiallel in 
instrumental music is tlie stung (juaUet, in which 
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violins take the parts of soprano and alto, with 
the viola as tenor and the cello as bass. WTien the 
string quartet, with each instrument multiplied 
many times, becomes the major portion of a 
symphony orchestra, a fifth part is added in the 
double-basses, which iheorelieally support the 
cellos by doubling the bass pa it tin octave lower, 
but actually supply the foundation for the en- 
tire orchestral harmony, leaving the cellos free 
for significant ])ai1s of their owu, often including 
the responsibility for impoilant melodic pas- 
sages. 

But the orchestra include^ Mninal other quar- 
tets in addition to ihi^ strings. Within the wood- 
winds alone, several coinph^e quartets (;an be 
assembled, using vaiious e,o donations of flutes, 
clarinets, olxie, Englisli horn, bassoon and con- 
tra-bassoon or has^-clanniq. Tlie four Frendi 
horns of the symphony oichestra are a complete 
quartet in themselves (listen to them in the Over- 
ture to Weber's Freisrhiitz. for example), but 
they also comhine admiiably with various pat- 
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terns of the wood-wind choir and are usually 
seated close to I fiat section. 

The real brass quartet of the orchestra con- 
sists of fiist iind second Irumjicts, a tronihonc 
and a bass tuba. Hut ai!;ain it is possible to have 
a complete; (juailc't of tiomboncs alone, and sep- 
arate trombone paiN are very common. The 
French horns can also be (‘ombined with nu'in- 
bers of the re^iilat bta'-^s se<‘tioii. while in a In ass 
band the sojnano pail is likeK to be playcMl by 
clarinels, (lute-, eoiniMs oi ininifiels, individu- 
ally or in unisoti. uilli alio hoin- (‘ori (^spondin^ 
to the alto \oie(\ liomboia*^ aelinir as tenors and 
the tuba or Sousaphone a- tlu' bass. 

Even llie p(‘ieiission sialion ol a symphony 
orcheslra mav have font or moie instruments 
playinj^; simidlaneou-K . tympani (kettle- 

drums), bass and sidc-tlmms. liia!i,i;le, cymbals, 
bells, chimes, ^^oniis, land»ourin(\ ea^taiu'ls and 
xylophones available, and whih^ these do not 
actually harmoni/e, being niostU without defi- 
nite pitch, they produce a wide \ariety of tone 
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color. (It is only necessary to hear the bass drum 
alone and then with the cymbals added to realize 
the enormous diffeience made l)y even so simple 
a combination.) 

With so many possible (piaitet ])atterns in the 
full-sized symphony orchestia, it is worth re- 
membering also that )h(' entire instrumental body 
divides naturally into four sections: the strings, 
wood-wind, brass and peicussiou. It is not there- 
fore merely fanciful to say tliat the pattern of 
four parts, which is the essence of harmony 
(even though one note may he a duplication of 
another, as in the perfe(;t major chord), appears 
again in the logical combinations creating in- 
strumental and vocal tone color. 

It may be inore than c coincidence also that 
melody, logically carried out, inns in sections of 
four, eight, sixteen and thi»ty-tuo measures; and 
the majority of time-patterns likewise show four 
beats to a measure (or the same thing divided in 
half), while even the three-beat waltz time, when 
b(‘aid from tlie standpoint of its one accented 
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beat per measure, easily impresses the ear as a 
succession of pinups of four outstanding accents. 

In tlie commonest and most practical of the 
stringed iiislrumeiils, tlie four-part tonal coloring 
persists, througli the patlern of the strings them- 
selves. Ea(‘h memher of the sliing (juartet has 
four strings and Ciicli of these strings has its in- 
dividual (jualily of tone. ( A mandolin is tuned 
the same as a \i<din. somnlimi's using a banjo 
head, and the lamiliai nkuhde also has four 
strings, although uith <i dilTeient tuning.) 

Solos foi the \iolin are so nunu'rous and im- 
portant as to d('^<‘i\e some s[)eeial allcnlion later. 
Tlie cello i^ also a populai solo instrument, as in 
such broad melodies as Baeirs Arioso and the 
popular Swan ( /.e fAgme) of Saint-Saihis, plus 
some excellent sonatas and concertos. In the 
symphony orchestra the cellos are often given 
important themes, as in the first movement of 
Brahms’ Secomt S) fnj)fiony\ Tliere is an effective 
quartet (d eello^ at the of Ilo^^ini*'- U illiam 
Till (Kelt lire and anolhei appCtUs in the last act 
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of Puccini’s Tosca. Wagner uses liarmonizing 
cellos to accompany Siegiinind’s love-music in 
Die Walkiire. Beethoven eornl)ines them with 
violas for the slow melody of his Fifth Sym- 
phony and again entrusts the cellos vvilh the first 
r omplete statement of the Fin.de itu'ine for the 
(hit’ to Jo) in lii^ tien-endoii'^ \inth. 

lli(‘ viol. I i‘- -('Idoni IkmmI ,i ^olo in.stni- 
Imt I" a \ri\ la'poilanl nninlK'r of the 
stiing (jiiartt^t. and llie vio'.i in .i sym* 

plionv oH'lieviia oinai t-' i \ on iM'iiilidil pails to 
pla\. In ‘'haic in ilio 'Icon I’aani^ (»| 1 i'a'llioveiTs 
Fihli S] niphorn h.i-> jii^l 'imtii nKail loiuul, and 
tisoir ai(' uood lapnl [)a--.mo' lot iIk' violas in 
W.iuno! - ! (tniilidn^ri ()\rtlnn*. i ♦‘piosiaih ng the 
\ i; \ ianiili.M am <-lhNli\o piece e\- 

liilnlin^ iIk^ ^o!o viola i- !h(‘ ''e( fion o( lj)politoll- 
Ivanotl " ( hiiod sKin .S/.aVf/iev <<dled In the V il- 
In^e. There j- aUo an e\M‘li»‘nl viola >olo in the 
Ah^t'} inn >)inie oi Sa inl-'^aens (/\e/e//> du 

Son ) . 

Beethoven \va^ the hi "I eomposei to realize 
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the possibilities of the double-bass in the orches- 
tra, and Uiis huge, unwieldy instrunienl is today 
an important factor in tonal coloiing, both in 
serious and in lighter nuisi<‘. It loolv> like an 
oversized cello and has to be [)lav(Ml standing 
up, or sitting on a high stool. jange is an 
octave lower than that of the ladlo. and the music 
has to be written an oc !a\<‘ liighei tinui it is actu- 
ally played. Wh ilc lli<‘ double-bass lias been used 
for solos (Koussevil/ky. conduclor of the lloston 
Symphony Orcliestra, was fornunly a virtuoso 
on the instrument), its chiet function is as the 
groundwork of the oichestial string section. 
Beethoven's rapid passages lor the double-bas^c^ 
in his hijlh Symphony wcie called by Berlioz 
^*The happy gaml>ols of an elephant." He us(‘d 
similar effects in his Leonore Overture, No. 
while in the iSintli S}mphony the double-bassf*-> 
play an almost human role in arguing over tlie 
possible theme for tlie choral finish. 

All of Uie bowed instiuments ( an be played 
^‘pizzicato," that is, by plucking the strings with 
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the lingers instead of using the bow, and this ef- 
fect is a valuable addition to string ({uality, par- 
ticularly in tlie bass nieniheis of the group, which 
can thus emphasize a rli^tliinie accornjKinhnent. 
(Tlie string bass in a jazz Uiuul does far more 
plucking and '‘sla[if)ing*" tluni bowing, particu- 
larly when (arryiiig a boogie-woogie pattern.) 
A good example ol eonlimioii^ pizzicato l)y all 
the Strings is found in the .Selitu/o of 'Fsehaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony^ as w(dl as its frank and 
populai imitation, David Kite's Holiday for 
Strings, 

Mulii ig of the stiings aeroinplishtMl by slip- 
[)ing a imial or ebony el. imp ovm the top of the 
Inidge, de adening ‘^ome ol the overtones, besides 
decreasing tlie vobniK* of -ound. A “tremolo” 
effect (also calbal *\igitalo,"' but not to be con- 
fused with the routnui ‘Hibralo'’ » rnployed by 
string soloists to add lib‘ to an individual tone) 
is produced by liaving the bow (}uiver very rap- 
idly back and forth across tfie strings- There is 
also the weird “ponticello” effect already men- 
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tioned ihe bow veiy (‘lose to the 

brid^^O' ^ ^pe^ ial trii^ks like bouncing 
the bov\ < ”^«i!l,)n(io ' rubbing tlie strings with 
ll.e stick ni-l(‘cul ol the hair, jiiucking them with 
tlie l(dt iij^t(‘ji] oi the light haml, etc. 

The advantage^ oi a bu\\**d o\er a plu(‘ked or 
hammeied sti ing-iii-l ino “ill i'- that tiic tout* can 
be sustained an<i exen ^welled aitiu it starts, 
wli(U'(!as 111 a tiiic p(‘M lo-ion-tn^lnin’enl, -uch 
as till' half) Ml ilic piano. th(‘ lone b^gm" to die 
away tlu* inoim'in alha tlie ^tinm i- '-tiiicL. Thi'. 
rolls lh(‘ p(*ici:'>i\c -li Migcd iii'-l in ment' ol nnic.h 
ol their jiotenlial Imit i oioi <md i- the cj'ief lea- 
son for th(' conipaialiNc iioiginhi ii.ft ol '^indi 
minor iiistimaenl- a- liie niiadoiin. ,.an|o ami 
uknlele. 

The piano derixe- iN xanetx ol roioi hugely 
from its complex tonal eonii»m<it)on^, and i'om 
the use of the pedals, whn h penml a \eisatile 
command of overtom's. Ilune w j g .-u » {n<ge ot 
volume as well as ol pile:;, le;* :» - p'lxn In^ 
practically no control of the eoloi o< a i nidi\id- 
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ual tone, once it has been created by the mechan- 
ical dropping of a hammer upon the strings. 

The harp is still further handicapped, ah 
though its strings are ^ct in motion directly by 
the hands instead of through hammei>. It has a 
i-citain \ariety of color, largely dependent on 
pitch and volume, with '-jhh lal ciTtn'ts of har- 
monics, “glissando/' (‘le. l>ul it is dynamically 
limited be€iius<' of i1h‘ la<‘k of usonalors, as* 
compared with the piano and its -*r)U!iding-board 
(actually suggesting a haip laid on its hide, over 
A wooden surfa(‘<‘). 1'he xylophone, marimba, 
celesta, glock(‘nspi(‘l, et<‘., ail show' similar limi- 
tations, although each has a distinctive lone color 
wdthin its own range. 

\\dnd-inslriimcnl> in g .leial have a more de- 
cided tone color than do the strings. The flute 
(almost colorless in its uppei range) exliibits an 
individual (pialily in its lower tones, while the 
small flute known as the j)iccolo (one half the 
length of the regular flute and therefore sound- 
ing exactly an octave higher) produces shrill and 
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often piercingly unpleasant tones. (Sousa made 
good use of the piccolo in the climax of his Stars 
and Stripes Forever.) 

There are flute sonatas l)y Bach and otliei 
composers, witli two famous melorlievS played by 
tlie flute to represent the atmosphere of the Ely- 
sian Fielrls in Gluck’s oi)era, Orpheus ami Euryd- 
ice. Thiee harmonizing fliiK's are used edee- 
tively hy Tschaikowsky for tlie Dame des 
Mirlitons (Dance of the Toy J^ipes) in his Nut- 
cracker Suite. 

The double-reed instrumtmls — oboe, English 
horn and bassoon — all have somelhing of a ]\asal 
quality, making their tone's \ ery pemetrating and 
also sometimes unpleasant or comical in their 
effect. The bassoon in paiticular lias served as 
tlie comedian of the orchestra, being used for 
grotesque passages in Wagner’s Meister singer 
Prelude, The SorcereEs Apprentice of Paul 
Dukas and tlie absurd Fuehslied (Freshman 
Song) of Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture. 

Beethoven used the oboe for its gay quality in 
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the Scherzo of his Pastoral Symphony (No. 6) 
and for a melancholy clTecl in the funeral mtirch 
of the Eroica (No. 3). T^diaikowsky makes good 
u^c of it in his FoiulJi Sy ni phony and Richard 
Strauss has sonic hcaiililul ohoe passages in his 
tone poem, Don Juan. 

Tlu‘ alto oho(\ oi Fngli>h hoin, [ilays a famous 
solo in the last a<‘l of \\ agiua's Tristan and 
Isolde, re{)res(Miling a ^h(‘plier(rs t)if)e, and its 
slow melody in Dvorak's Aea World Symphony 
is also well known (partly l)(‘cau.s(' of its vogue 
as a pseudo-spiritual, (loirT Horne). Cesar 
Franck gives the Fnglish hoin a heautiful solo 
in tlie slow niovmiu nt ol his j) niiJU)r Symphony ^ 
accompanied liy pizzicato shine's and harp. 

The clarinet has a more id low voice than any 
of tlie douhle-reed instruments, and has proved 
very practical in smaller instrumi ntal combina- 
tions, where it can play the soprano part in al- 
most any pattern of wood-wind, strings or brass. 
It has a heautiful theme in the fust movement of 
Tschaikowsky's Pathetiqiie Symphony (No. 6) 
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and was popular with Liszt in his tone poenis, 
Richard Strauss gives the theme of Sancho Panza 
in his Don Quixote to the bass-clarinet, which is 
usually a mere fillei- at the bottom ol wood-wind 
harmony. 

Trump<‘t and bugle calU bav(‘ ali(‘ady l)een 
discussed, with emphasis on the oil-.>tage Irumpet 
used by Heetho\<‘n in Fidelia as well in tlie 
third Feonore ()v(*itur<‘. \ fanfare of any kind i^ 
usually entrusted to the bia^s, a^ at the >larl of 
Ts<‘liaikowsky*^ Foiuth \ nij)lu)ny . Himting-ealL 
are logically given to the hoi n-^. u hose mdi\ idnal 
(piality obviou^U a[)j>eahMl to Wagner and 
Strauss (as in the lattm'*- Ihui Jiinii). In general 
the Freindi hoiii'^ are in i him and nndlower in 
Cjuality tlian llie conventional hras^. riic tiom- 
bones have a definit(‘ blaring sound, easily dis- 
tinguished by eai, in addition to the visual effect 
produced by their sliding technique. They are 
prominent in the Pndude to the third act of 
Wagner’s I.oliengi in. representing a torchlight 
procession. Comedy elTects, such as the hyena 
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laugh, have l)een introdueed into modern popu^ 
lar miiisic for the Irornhone. The tuba is used by 
Wagner for the voice of the dragon in Sie^jiied 
and the ^anie composer employs various combi- 
nations of brass to excellent effect in Siegft ied^s 
Funeral Mairh { (iottei daniniening) , the PiF 
('hot us {Tannliau.ser ) and some of the 
sobmin /Jioinenls in Paisijal. 

I)\ (\ncfullv li'^lemng to iIk‘ difleient instrir 
rnents, ‘-mgly and in (‘ombmation one nuty learn 
to distinguish a gi <‘at \<iiie(\ of tom* colors, and 
llie uhole suhpHl will be lound (‘lullessly fas- 
cinating. It was lM*]i(‘\(‘<i «it oiu* time that the 
seven colois ol ilu* spiMliiim d(*linitely corre- 
s})ond(*d to lh(* '.(‘ven steps oi the diatonic scale, 
and ('V(‘n in modc'in tirne tie k* have been inter- 
esting cx})eninents in coinhinmg ac tual color and 
sound, as in the Prouietlieiis Symjdiony of Scria^ 
bine and the prac tical “coloi-orgair’ of Thomas 
Wilfred, not to spe^ak ol suc h sc ieen c;artoons as 
Walt Disney’s Fanla.sia and the direct visualiza- 
tion of music by Werner Janssen and others* 
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While any discussion of tone color must neces- 
sarily lie in somewliat vague terms, as compared 
with the more accurate pattei ns of rhythm, mel- 
ody and harmony, the very fact tliat it leaves so 
much to the imagination and direct investigation 
of the listener adds (uiormously to the general 
appeal of the entii(' subject. 

For a great vuiit'tv oi tofic color Tscliaikow- 
sky’s Fourth Syniphom is a good choice, particu- 
larly tlie Scherzo, whose pizzicato strings have 
already l>cen menlioru'd. In addition to this novel 
effect, one hears alternating combiiuitions of 
wood-wind and liiass in llu* -^aiea* movement. The 
Nutcracker Suite <d I'scliailvow'sky contains 
many successlul expiMimeiUs in tonal (“oloring, 
including the use oi a cidcsta in the Dance of the 
Sugar Plum Fairy and a shrill piccolo loi a 
Chinese effect. The Tschaikowsky Siring Qnartt t 
makes easy listening for this classic combination, 
particularly tlie familiar Andante Caritahile 
(containing the melody that was borrowed for 
the popular song. On the hie of May). 
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Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun contains beau- 
tiful passages for the wood-wind, while Ravel’s 
Mi)ther Coo.se Suite is hill ol inslnnnenlal nov- 
(‘!i\. There is brilliant oreliesli ation in Rimsky- 
k osakofl’s Spanish Caprice, emphasizing per- 
(‘;!--ion and sliing l(‘( hni<jMe. For a good, solid 
j'i;a()e of biass, noii can hai'dly go wiong with 
SoM-a ^ innnoital maich, The Slais and Stripes 
erei . 




VI. A MATTER OF FORM 


Tlie organizing factors of ilivlhiji, melody, 
liarinony and lone color ctrter into every musical 
composition of real irnpoiiance. The principles 
of Form co-ordinate them info a complete work 
of art. 

Form in nm.-ic i*- ^iniilar to form in athletics. 
It means liie attainnumt of the greatest results 
^\ilh tlie least waste ol Strength and en- 

ergy alone will not make a good golfer or tennis 
player, or a football, baseball, tiack or basket* 
ball star. A command of form is required to 
make the most of an athlete’s natural resources. 

llie composei uses the law materials of tones 
in time just as the atlilete uses raw strength and 
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speed. Both apply form or technique to make the 
best possible use of their inherent gifts. 

All of the principles already discussed are 
necessary factors in form, style and musician- 
ship. But form goes beyond all of the^e factors 
as an organizing foice and therefore has an in- 
dependent significance. 

It is possible for a musician to be a master of 
foi'm without the cieative inspiration to give it 
real importance; and this is true also of painters, 
writers and other artists. It is also pos.^iblc for a 
human being with vast creative instincts to fail in 
the achievement of true art liecause of neglecting 
the technique of form and linis failing to deliver 
his thoughts, moods and emotions to otliers. 

Rhythm, melody and harmony are all to a cer- 
tain extent instinctive, although the (ommand of 
their exi)ression may lie d(*\ eloped throngli ex- 
perience and training. Form aUo may be largely 
instinctive (as in the better e\amj>l('> of folk- 
music), but as a rule it is acquired through study 
and practice and it may be an entirely artificial 
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attainment. (This again applies to sports as well 
as to music.) 

The great composer, naturally, is the one who 
possesses unusual creati\e ability and combines 
with it a highly (le\elop(‘(l command of form. 
This form is not neccssaiil) claboiate, although 
a complicated piece, of hu ge proportions, is po- 
tentially more significant tlian a biitd'and simple 
mchxly. Similarlv a book is |jk(‘ly to prove mote 
important than a shoit --tor} oi a newspaper par- 
agraph; a porliait or lamKcapc makes a deeper 
impression tlian a haslv ^ki'lcli m cartoon, and a 
cathedral (‘ortainly icpre^mils moie ait than a 
bungalow or a garage. V(‘t cai h ol these modest 
structures may exhibit a lutm that is distinctive 
and, within its limilations, rb'cidedly worth 
while; it would be a mi^lak<‘ to suggest that mere 
size is in any \\a> admit tibbx «This mistake, 
however, is freijucnlly made in every hranch of 
art.) 

A had symphony is peihaps worse than a bad 
song, simply because its pretensions are so mach 
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greater, and a had opera may be worse than 
either. But a correctly made symphony or opera 
deserves no particular credit beyond that of 
honest workmanship, and if its composer hap- 
pens to be utterly uninspired, there is no reason 
for glossing over the fact with hypocritical praise 
of his technique. Anybody can learn to write a 
symphony, just as anybody can leani to write a 
book. But how many books are really wortli read- 
ing? And how' many symphonies do i>eople 
honestly want to hear over and over again? 

Tlie necessity of form in music is practical as 
well as artistic. A melody soon becomes mo- 
notonous if lepealed continually and tliis is the 
early fate of most populai music. A song of any 
kind must at least have its own limited foiin. and 
if within those limitations it achie\(*^ perma- 
nence, that is all the more a tribute to its inberent 
qualities of inspiration. (Stephen Fooler again 
provides tlie classic example'* of ])einia- 

nence.) 

But the greatest melody can hardly stand the 
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lest of being played over and over without a stop. 
Even the practical nuisie of the dance-floor is ab 
ways arranged so as to a\oid complete monotony, 
usualh by llie combi nation of several tunes, 
with interludes, and lie<juenl ( hanges of key and 
insliunienlation. A composei in the larger forms 
does all thes(‘ thing-, lar moji* elaborately, often 
witli a smaller amount ol melodic material to* 
start with. 

The btisic {)iin('i|)le of <ill for?]) in art is that of 
contrast. That is the best v\av to avoid monotony; 
and when contrasting musical material is fol- 
lowed by a reminder of what had picviously 
been pn\'^ent(‘d, the elicit on the* listener is most 
satisfying. So the basu pallein ol lorm may be 
summ(*d u]) SlaliMnein I I’Aposition ) , Contrast ‘ 
(Dev ebjpmiuil } a??d K(*n?ind(‘? I Iba’apilulation). 

This i" the bt?^i^ ol loim Jiot o?ily in music but 
in a plav oi a novel. The author or playwright 
bring-) on his eharaelers and slates the situation 
that make^ his stoiy possible. If then he ha$ 
nothing happen, i)ut merely keeps the scene and. 
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its characters in a static condition, he fails in his 
purpose. It is necessar^^ for him to introduce 
some problem, some conUasting or hostile force 
that will create suspense and enlist the interest 
and sympatliy ot his audience, lliis is the plot 
of tlie play oi nov(‘L corresponding to the devel- 
opment of musical lluunes. 

But if the pLivu light or novelist fails to solve 
his problem and ainve at a happy or at least a 
logical ending, \\v has again disappointed his 
audience and ups('l the piinciplcs of foim. 11c 
must leave a final reminder that everything is as 
it should be, and similaily the musical composer 
ends with a recajiitnlation oi laanindei of bis 
most important llumu"-. cu'aling satisfaction in 
the minds of liis lisltmm^. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, this common 
pattern of form may be called A-B-A. The A rep- 
resents the leading thematic material, which is 
repeated at the close, with B repi eventing the 
contrasting material. While ihis is the essential 
principle of statement, contrast and reminder, it 
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lias many possible variations. The A section, foft 
instance, is fre<|iie]illy repealed before the B 
section begins. Thi-< would make the pattern A- 
A-B-A, which is the commonest form of the mod- 
ern popular chorus. An (excellent example is 
Jmome Kern’s SiU(fhr in } our Eye$, whose 
clioiais opens widi (‘Igli! mcasnr(‘'^ of statement 
(llie main llaanc). inmiMlialcIv i(‘])(^ated with a* 
moH' delinih' clo'^c oi ’'rad{‘nc(‘.'* This is fot- 
lowed bv eight nuM'-no*^ :d coniKisliiig material 
in a dilTtnxml key (bnown l(» son" vv i iters as the 
) , will) a (inal Maniiuhn ol llu* main 
llicnu' ^upp!\ ijci. th< ’a «! ( mhl nuMsiires, to com- 
[)l{‘le a cfioMis oi loni -c( ijous, A-A-B-A, total- 
ling llii 1 1 \ -I w o mt'ri ^11 ! 

bor other rxamph ^ < tin- conmion song form 
listen to the janioii'^ / lUxit the Ger- 

nivin Lorciri (compo^(Ml by li.-‘drich Silcher), 
or the French Ju ( ^aii df* In Lane, which is a 
perfect specimen oi lli(‘ A-A-B-A pattern, with 
the main theme al)solutcly identical in both state-' 
nients as well as in the icrninder. 
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It is fairly safe to look for some variation of 
;lhe A-B-A form in prasf^tically all miisir. While 
ih^ reminder of the first section will not always 
"be found, it is almost inevilahle that there should 
be contrast of some Miit. (The Italian Santa 
Lucia, for Instance, ha-> the form of A-A-B-B, 
each of the two contiii-^linfj; se(*tions beiii" im- 
mediately repeated.) 

This universal nei'essity ior contrast is exhib- 
ited even in the lesser details of form. A melody, 
as already indicated, almost always ociaipie^ an 
even number of measures, usually a multiple of 
four. These sets of four can in turn be divided 
into groups of two, and these gioups will genei- 
ally be found to have a contrasting effect, in 
the manner of a (|uestion and an answer. (Some- 
times this efff^ct is given even in two measures, 
the first acting as a question and the second as an 
answer.) 

So the form of music enters into every step of 
construction, from a simple pattern of only a few 
tones to the complex architecture of a symphony. 
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One or tuo njea^'Uie^ !na\ constitute a phras% 
jiisi like a lew words oi spoken language. When 
an an^weiing plmjse is aiiiled, we get a clause^ 
)Knliaj)-> a mu'^ical MnUenet'. II lliis clause ends in 
a ]>eilccl caden<‘e (i.e., conics lo a leal elose)^ it 
is called a ‘‘peiiod/’ a*- a complete sentence 
in Kngli^li (‘rids m a pniKluation mark of the 
^*ini(‘ nanu'. ( rii(‘ woid “siiain ’ is loosely ap- 
plu'd to siicli *t p(‘nod «md som(‘lmH's lo a cmrf^ 
plcU‘ mclod\ . I 

lint the ^liuctni(‘ ol a melody is only a small 
part oi loirn in the larger s(‘nse. W'here folk** 
song and popular music* are satisfied with the 
oh\ion^ and easily remc'rnlicred material of a 
-ingle time, the great corn pose i almost always 
inn Ids fnithei. combining ‘-c vera! themes or meh 
odie^' in out* composition, lireaking them up into 
tlicii (omponent paits, clianging the rhythm, the 
harmony, the key, and tlie instrumental calory 
ings^ possibly tniiiiiig them upside down, and 
even letting two or more of them sound simulta- 
neously. 
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The intricacies of classic and modern form are 
many, yet it is all ijiiile likely to come down to 
some variant of thf^ principle of statement, con- 
trast and reminder. In the long run, form 
achieves unity lliroiigh vaiiety, which is a well- 
established axiom of art in general. l_ iiity is 
meaningless if it i ('present nothing moie tlian 
identity. But wImmi a ( reative aili>t ha^ coml)ined 
seemingly antagoin^tic eleuK'ul- and anived at a 
recognizable unity in spite of their contrasting 
qualities, he has put the stamp of individuality 
on his work, i('gai(ll(‘ss of the originality of his 
basic materials. 

I'he climax of lh(‘ '^jmj)lc song foim is found 
in ‘‘sonata form/’ llu‘ mo>l elaborate flowering 
of the A-B-A root, [xn milling every conceivaljle 
treatment of nudotln* materials and resulting in 
some of die most sublime erealioiis of imisieal 
genius. It follov^s, roughl5% tlie lechni({ne of the 
playwright, with A serving as the exposition 
(slatemenl of theint's, corresponding to the char- 
acters in a play), B as the development or plot. 
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and A once more, though often greatly changed, 
as recapitulation, restatement, reminder — in 
sliort, the liappy or logical ending. 

Simpler than sonata form, hut more elaborate 
than the song form, are the Rondo, the various 
(lance forms and the. common structure of Varia- 
tions on a l!)cm(\ Polyjihonic or many-voiced 
music simus a great com[)le\ity of form, often 
within a small <'()m{)ass, with the fugue as its 
<.mtstaii<ling example. 

riic loiulo, as its name implies, is based on a 
lound Jaiae, using a j)rinci])al theme (A) and 
two oi moK' .-uhsidiary themes (B, C, etc.) which 
aie }M(^^(nilcd in rotation, always alternating 
with llic mam llumui. A rondo may end with its 
A theme 01 with a coda ('■''tair’) tacked on 
metely for a finish, and made of either old or 
new malciial. The form would thus be A-B-A-C- 
A, etc. The tempo" is usually fast, and this makes 
tlie rondo a popular form for the lighter move- 
ment of a sonata or symphony. A good example 
of a lively rondo will be found in the Finale of 
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Haydir^ Trio in (f maiot, often called the Gypsy 
Rondo, Mo/iuf^ Rondo a la T urea (supposedly 
in Turki'^li sl>lei aKo famous, and even more 
elaboiatc material ujll be found in Merulels- 
SolliTs Rondo dfijn K i i(k\o, vvritte?i, likt' Mo/art's, 
for the piano. 

Th(^ most import. int ol the dance ioiniN in 
serious rnu>ic i^ lh(‘ .Minuet (alrt^idv mentioned 
as an example ol ^low triple tinuM, pofuilar also 
in the literature ol the symphouN and the >onala. 
It lias a definite torm, the basic A-H-A, ol wfm h 
tlie first sf‘ction i*' in two pail-^ leach usually re- 
peated), with the -econd ( b) called the Trio 
(because it was originally played by three instru- 
ments), also repeated, and finally a single repeti- 
tion or reminder of both parts of the A section. 
The minuet movement of a Haydn or Mozart 
symphony is generally attractive, and these should 
be heard orcheslrally, in addition to the simpler 
piano minuets of Beethoven and Paderewski. 

Variations on a theme can be of many difleient 
kinds. T\\e commonest merely add extra imtcs to 
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the melody itself, disguising it only slightly. In 
the Variation form, the contrast is supplied by 
the changing decorations and embellishments, re- 
lie\ing the constant lepetilion of the same theme. 
Variation^ on a dclinile melody (not necessarily 
original with tlie composer) may cmislitule an 
entire co!nf)0‘^ition, like those written by Brahms 
on themes h) llavdn, Handel and l^aganini, or 
servt‘ ci> the slow mo\<'t)icnt of a sonata or syrn- 
ph on>. I Ih* Aiiilantc ot Bc(‘lhoven’s Fifth Syrn- 
phony is a cLis^ic t‘\am|)le, as also the Theme 
and V^iriations forming the slow movement of 
his Krrutzrr Sormta for violin and piano. Haydn 
has a fairly obvious set of Variations to the slow 
theme of his Surjm.se Symphony^ in which an 
unexpectedly loud i hord sujiplies the ‘^surprise.” 
Brahms went far beyond such comparatively 
simple decorations, u-i ng a melodic line merely 
as a starting-point and writing Variations of such 
individuality a^ to amount to completely original 
compositions, even when the basic theme was not 
his own. The Finale of his F our th Symphony is 
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an amazing Fassacaglia, consisting of thiil\-four 
Variations superimposed upon lillle more than 
an E minor scale. Mende]ssohir>- Variations 
SerieuseSy for piano, are attractive in a lighter 
style, with peaha[)s more significant musician- 
ship in the Symphonic Variations of Cesar 
Franck, Bacirs '^Ooldhcrg"* scries and Beetho- 
ven’s Variations on a tliemc hy Diaholli. Schu- 
bert created the slow movement ol a Siring 
Quartet hy wuiling Varialions on his own song. 
Death and the Maid(^n, with a similai' treatment 
of the melody of In- l)i(* Furcllr (FIk* Tionl) in 
a quintet containing an extia cello. 

The so-called Sonata Foim appeals most often 
in tlic first movement of a sonata or symphony, 
but may also be apiilied to such independent 
pieces as overtures and symphonic or lone poems. 
Its imjiortancc entitles it to a more detailed dis- 
cussion tlian has been given to the simpler Song, 
Rondo, Minuet and Variation forms. 

Tlie word Sonata originally meant merely an 
instrumental (“sound”) piece as contrasted with 
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a Cantata, or “song piece.” In time it became a 
family name for instrumental compositions in at 
least three movements, the first of which was tra- 
dilioiially in sonata form. A symphony is actu- 
ally a sonata for full oicdiestra and a Concerto 
is a sonata for a solo insliunier)l with orchestral 
accompaniment. Many sonatas lia\c been written 
for the piano alone, and many also foi the violin, 
cello, clarinet, flute and other inslnnnenls, with 
piano accompaniment. Tn all of tln^se the basic 
pattern known as sonata form is likely to be 
found at the stai L 

\\ ith tfi(^ old i(dial)h‘ -latenK'iil. (‘ontrast and 
M’lNinder as a hasi-^ lA-lh'V), sonata form gives 
a <<)lnpo'^(n'^s musicianship and leehniipie llie 
widest possible range, with prac tn «i 1 ly unlimited 
opportunities for creative imagination, added to 
the in^])i ration of tbc melodic material itself. 
There are always at h'asl two themes of contrast- 
ing character (analogous to tlie hero and heroine 
of a novel or drama ) and these are slated at the 
outset, perhaps preceded hy an introduction. 
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which originally was a mere attention-caller, like 
a fanfare. 

The firht thcfne in a piece of sonata form is 
regularly in the basic key of llie composition, 
with the se^cond jnelcrably in a dilleienl but 
related key, lor ( xample C and (i. After these 
two themes hav(‘ l>een intiodnced (■"ex|)ositioir') , 
perha[)s with some individual development and 
even a conrujcting llnnne oi two, tiu' real w'ork- 
nianshi[) ol sonata loim begins as a so-called 
‘Tree fantasia"' oi devidopment proper. Thi*- mid- 
dle section (11) of sonata form provide^ liie best 
opportunity for a composer to display his Kal 
command ol musical resoui('(‘s. Anyoiu* may in- 
vent an elTective m<*lod\. ami (omplclcl> un- 
taught musicians aic (ou'-tanllv doing this veiy 
tiling, as in the loik-mu'-ic ol the world and the 
popular song'- ol lod<iv. But it lakes an evptui- 
ence<l <‘om[)o^ci, with >omelliing moie than 
melodic invmition. to develop such mattnial into 
a compl<*te '-vmphonic movcimmt. On tlie other 
hand, the well-tauglit mu^ii ian may have all the 
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formal technique at hi^ commaiKl and still fail 
to create real interest l)ecaii^e ol the lack of indi- 
\iduality or inspiration in his work. 

So there is e\eiy leason lor the almost reveren- 
tial atlitiuh‘ ol experieiued imisic -lovtus toward 
a well-i]iade s\/n[)honv. and sin<*<‘ tlu^ sonata lorrn 
is so vital a part of such a musical (‘reation, it 
is well worth the mcieasino all(‘n(ioii ami study 
(d all those listencMs who wdul lo enjoy music 
to the lullest (‘xlent. \o malign how complicated 
the details of ionn. il is alwass posvihh^ to follow 
the j)<ilte!ns of mehxK. the theme-, oi tunes theni- 
s(d\e-. and with tins nudodu' matmial as a slart- 
in^-})oint, tlie re^t v\ill lollow lo^n a li\ . depending 
u[)on tile interest ol the. li-tenej and the eom- 
j)l(*\ilv oi the conqiosiiion. K\eii a single luuiring 
should "upf)!) sonu'thing in the way of tunes, 
rh)lhms. peihaps haimomes arxl tone eolors for 
tlie memory to n'lain. Altiu that it is merely a 
(piestion of how oiten and how attmitively the 
composition will he heard, each performance re- 
vealing new' details of l)eauty. Theie, is actually 
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no limit to such creative listening and it is doubt- 
ful whether a true masterpiece could ever reach 
a saturation [joint foi the layman. 

To com[)lete the tiadilional sonata form, one 
hears a recapitulalion oi reminder of the leading 
themes (A), g('ner<illy played in new k('ys and 
sometime^ haimom/ing with each other, with per- 
haps a (Mxla at (he close. Thus the basic pallern 
of form. A-lbA. is logically carried out, A r(‘p- 
resenting tla* exposition, B the develojunent and 
A once more as llu' ieca[>ilu[alion. Good exam- 
ples of ‘^onata form will b(' found in the o])ening 
*novements of Mo/arl's Symphorn in (', minor ^ 
Beetlioverrs Fifth and Schub(‘itV I n finished, 
Mozart has two cleaily defintMl themes (llie first 
ill G minor and tlu* se<’ond in Bdlat major), v\ith 
a short connecting theme, also in IMlat. Ihicllioven 
l)uilds up his litst iheme from the rhythmic, two- 
toned G minor motto (’'Fate knocking at the 
door”) and eontiasis with it a flowing second 
melody in E-flat major. Schubert has an unusu- 
ally important introductory theme, played by the 
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bass strings, followed by a melody in the wood- 
wind (both in B minor) and leading to the 
charming tune in G major (introduced by the 
cellos) made familiar by Sigmund Romberg’s 
Song of Love in Blossom Time (a musical biog- 
raphy of Franz Schubert himself). 

In all of these symphonic movements it will 
be found that the development section is of great 
importance. The earlier symphonies of Haydn 
paid ]('ss attention to this feature, even though 
that composer is given chief credit for perma- 
nently establishing sonata form. Mozart and 
Beethoven really concentrated on the develop- 
ment of thematic material, to be followed by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Tschaikowsky, 

In tlie early day^. the so-called "‘classic period” 
of music, form was consideied mere important 
than content, although such composers as Bach, 
Handel and Haydn also had an apparently limit- 
less melodic invfmlion. Latfjr the ‘‘romantie 
period” emphasized the content rather than the 
form. Today theie is real freedom bi both direc- 
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lions, allhoii^i) techni(jiie may be said to have 
somewhat llie heller of inspiration. Tlie modern 
teehniqiie, iiovve*ver, is sometliing quite different 
fr<»fn the striet rules and formal demands of the 
classic style. 



VII. MUSIC WITH A PHOGKAM 


W^luMi tlu' <'f j • (Ic'pends 

enlire‘K iipori tonal o; perhaps even the 

soiisnou^ (‘tlt‘e| oi laMuflhil ->oinnls a-^ such, it is 
known as *\il)s<ilule'' oj "pine ' niiisic. Hut if the 
hearer is aided in fin iiodei -.landni<_M)f the music, 
even to the extmil ut a d( 'e, title, such as 

Lie he stimuli ( IJieain ol I o\<M oi Dance oj the 
Lives, th(‘ piee(* uei»eiall\ ehnsifnd as “’pro- 
gram music.” Thi^ !neM‘l\ means th<il in some 
way it announces a defmiti* "piogram” or mean- 
ing, perhaps in the loirn of a picture o» a story, 
perhaps only in the cleaT and unmistakafile prom- 
ise of a eeilain mood oi emotion. Tliis program 
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may be supplied l)y an explanatory note on the 
pint of a eopiposei or by some obvious relation 
to a familiar plot or situation. (Examples are 
w agnei's Faust Overture and the tone poems of 
Eiszt and other eomposers, carrying such titles 
as Hamlet, Mazeppa, eU:.) 

Freely sjx^iking, tlu^ most obvious program 
music is that uliieti has words, perhaps even 
action and scenery, to make its meaning clear, 
as in songs, opera and the ballet. But technically 
the term “program music” is applied only to 
instrumental compositions (without words) 
whose meaning is definitely announced either by 
the title or by some explanatory material or by 
both. Any picaa; uilh Mich a general title as 
Sonata, Symphonv. Stiing Ouailet or Fugue, 
plus a key signature and pmhap^ an opii>' mim- 
Irer (placing it chi onologica I K in tire (‘ompo^er’s 
career), mu>t b(‘ con'-idcMal as "‘absolute music,” 
unless its creator' took jram^ to annourKe a pro- 
gram. a-' l>(*(‘lho\<m did in Iris Sixth or Pastoral 
Symphony and I scliarkow^ky in his A owrfA, which 
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he interpreted in detail for his “beloved friend,” 
Mine. Von Meek. 

It may be significant that absolute music has 
often been supplied with programmatic titles 
without the intention or even ihe consent of its 
composer, sometimes ail^ r ln'> d<‘alh. I’lie habit 
of trying to read into music stories, pictures and 
experiences of whicii its creator never dreamed 
is a common one and generally quite harmless. 
In modern times the ballet and motion pictures 
luive added many a program to absolute music, 
sometimes willi fantastic rc'sulls. 

Program music, in lh(‘ sliiclly limitexl meaning 
of the term, can Ih' cla'-silled as narrative (telling 
a story), des< jipliv<‘ (ih'aling ' dh a scene from 
Nature or an actual picture) and perhaps imi- 
tative, althougli the last named classification 
usually co-operates with one ol the others in sug- 
gesting such familiar sounds as bird-calls, rain, 
wind, thunder, a brook, etc. A fourth type might 
l>e called merely suggestive, but this hovers on 
the border-line between program and absolute 
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niiisic. It should he realized al>o that a compo- 
sition may he entirely clear in its program, with 
obvious eih^cts of imitation, and yet display all 
the formal ( ha i aclcnstic^ of tlie pure classii 
styl(‘. 

As a geoojjl rule, program mu>i(‘ is easiei 
to gi'asp at a In <^1 lieatlmi than is ah-iolute musie, 
and it may lx* aigiuMi ihal il is Iik(*l\ to lia\(‘ 
less siguira an* <• fo? llu* \(‘ry reason that it ha-' 
so mueh t<» hMu upon. II p(‘o|)le aia* told in 
advaiK’e. that a pi(‘r(‘ ol music n'pi escmt'^ a c(*a- 
tain piclure or sioiy, ili<‘y will ac'cepl almost any- 
thing in good hiith. riie -'<im(‘ ellcets may s(u V(* 
for an outhm-«t ot human tempei' or a tliunder- 
sloriu, tla* lament ol <i gMel-'-li leken mothei oi a 
passionate love -.''Oug, th<‘ luslnng of a stream oi 
a ride on a mmi \ -go-iound. Many of us can re- 
memlHM’ llu‘ impiovising pianists in the old days 
of the silent movies, using the same '“agitato ' 
chords for a chaste, a fire or a fight, while Hearts 
ami Flowers served lapially ^^ell loi' a recoia ilia- 
lion scene, tlu‘ dawn of youthful afleelion or tlie 
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death of a beloved grandmother. The system is 
reduced to absurdity in familiar tricks 

as the stoiy of the Three Tiees. in wJiich tlie 
same conibinalions of tone's at the piano always 
create tlie same numotonous ’’lealinni/' (Countless 
vandevill(i acts, M)me ol them \e‘i\ funny, have 
beiai built u})on ibis -^nnplt' pinn'i])le of diree't 
niusi(‘al iniitahon. 

While admittuu; the* ob\ iou-im*>.> of much pro- 
^T'am mijsii', it >.hoiil(l be* teab/'/d lliat almost all 
the ^leal eojupo^e*!^ made* ^op’e* use* of its im- 
me*dial(* ;ip[»e‘a! oiU'o v\ilh admir.ibh* results. As 
an iiilioeim Imii to inu-lc iii ^i:e*ne*i .il, ihe^ prograrn- 
matie le)rm ol eompo^ilion may be* heartily r(^v 
omni(*nded. as iljc still ?' o<* elehnile me*ssage 
deli\<*re*el by \\e)id-,. <ielie)n and -«(*ene*ry, in co- 
opeialion with puredy tonal el<‘^ign. 

Some* oi the* (*ailie*sl se)nalas for organ and 
clavier had narrative or de*s( ri])tive titles, mostly 
Biblie'al. Bach wrote a Capi iccio on the Depar- 
ture of a Beloved Brother, \\ith imitations of the 
postilioifs horn, suggestions ot the farewell words 
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of relativeb and friendb and detailed notes of an 
explanatory rhararter. (The old French piano 
piece, Daquin’s Le Coucou, has already been 
mentioned as an example of the two-tone pattern 
of the cuckoo’s call.) 

Handel wrote a set of Vaiiations under the 
title of The Hannon Ions Blacksmith, which may 
have referred to a d(dinit(‘ j>erson, althoii^li the 
music is absolute rather than programmal i(‘ in 
character. Haydn ^ave desi riptive titles Ic) sev- 
eral of his symphonies, including one called La 
Poiile, wliicli imitated the noise of a cackling 
hen. Mozaifs Rotulo a la Tiirca suggested the 
tinkling sounds of Tuikish music, and llieu' 
similar effects in Beethoven's Turkish Match, 
part of his incidental music to The Rums oj 
Athens, which also includes a Dance ol the 
Dervishes. 

It is logical to consider Beethoven llie first of 
the truly romantic composers, if only bec ause of 
the large amount of program music that he 
created. Perhaps his worst and certainly his iiiosl 
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obvious composition was a so-called Battle Sym~ 
phony (written for an eaily form of juke-box, 
Maelzers Panharmonicon ) , in wliich the French 
ar/n\ was represenled hv the old tune of Mai- 
hroii^h (now known a^ If e If onU Go Home Until 
Moininp^ or For He\ a Joll\ Good F(dloiv) and 
the Kn^lish by Rul(\ Biifonnia and God Sm^e the 
Fin^, ( WIkui tli<‘ Fkmk Ii went* deieated, ihe coni- 
f)o^ei simf)!) put a lew na'anures of Malbrough 
into minor k(‘y. ) 

Flieie is rnoit' l<‘^ilimal(' piogram music in 
BeethovenV liule rondo foi the piano to which 
he ^ave the (h'sci i[)ti\c title '“Fiiiy over the lost 
f)eimy, vented in a capi ieeio.’' On the other hand, 
the famous Moonlight Sonata had nothing to do 
with moonlight or any ol Die stories generally 
attached to it, but was written as a piece of abso- 
liiU* nniMc, called mtuely ‘'Sonata quasi una fan- 
tasia, in C-sharp minor, opus 27, no. 2.” 

Beethoven's overtures arc all miniature dramas 
and many of them are played today as independ- 
ent concert number‘d. Outstanding are the Fgmont 
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and CorioUmus overtures, both written as inci- 
de^ntal music for dramas and clearly expressing 
the characters of their heroes and suggesting 
their tragic careens. There are four overtures to 
the opera, Fidriio, only one of which is known 
by that title. The other tliree are ( ailed Lconore 
(the name of the heioine), with number three 
generally K'cogni/ed the gieatest and most 
popular. 

But Beethoven's leaning toward program music 
extends evem to his sonatas and symphonies. 
While the title of Moonlight was not his own. 
he definitely labelhal oj)us !3 in the piano series 
Path^iiiue and lat(*r gave the names Fareivell, 
Absence and Return to the three movements ol 
the Sonata in E-(lal, opus 81. (The Appassionato 
lives up to its title, but it came from the piil)- 
lisher, Cranz, not from Beethoven himself.) 

Of the programmatic symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, the Sixths or Pastoral^ is provided with cleai 
explanatory notes by the composer, indicating 
the “awakening of pleasant feelings on ai riving 
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in the country/" a '"scene by the brook/’ a ‘‘merry 
«;athenng of country people," a realistic storm, 
atal a bhepherds' sonj^, also (icscril>ct] as ‘"happy 
a''(l thankful feelings after the stoini." Beethoven 
(‘aiii'cl liKs lliird symphony Eroica, ^\ith Napoleon 
a- th(‘ hero, but withdreu the de<li(ation when 
BonajMite cic<(‘pted the Kmjxu'or's <Mown. The 
111 si moM'inenl of the lijth has lieen (h'sciibed as 
"'Fate knocking at the door," and in the second 
movement ol his Ei^Juh S)inpfumy Beethoven 
jokingly imitated the ticking of the metronome, 
invented by his friend Maelzel. By the time> he 
had aiiivcMl a! iIk' clinuictic IS I nth, the composer 
gave A\av to liis dianuitic emotions by using 
actual wo I (Is (Schilhu'.s t hie to Joy) instead of 
merely announcing a [iiogiam. 

Webei has a definite piogram in the set of 
waltzes known as Imitation to tlu. Dance, while 
his overtures to iIk* opeuM'-, Kuryanthe, Der 
Freischiitz and 0 heron, t(dl tlaui stories in music, 
with little need of w^ord^, art ion or sceneiy. 

Franz Schubert, a thoiough ror/i anticist, gave 
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even his piano pieces such titles as Marche M Hi- 
laire and Moment Musical, witli progranuuatic 
significance also in llie ballet music and en- 
tr’actes of his Rosamunde. Robert Scbunianii 
went much furllKo in such comf)ositions as Fapd- 
loTis {Butter flu\s ) , (.arnai'fiL Scenes from Child- 
hood and Alhiini for the Young. (The Happy 
Farmer and T t iiiimet ei aic among \]\e best known 
individual I b‘ IomiumI a laigtdy iinaginaiy 

secret society calb'd lh(‘ I)a\ idsbund, wlio^e mis- 
sion it was to l)attl(‘ again-<l the IMiilistines of art, 
and this progiam wa'^ summ(‘d up in the Dat'ids- 
biindler Darues, <is well as llu‘ March whicli 
closes Uie Canuind. Schumann also wrote tliree 
programmatic' o\ertui('-^. Cenoi era, Faust and 
Manfred. 

His gooil friend Mendelssohn shared this love 
of program music in the tiue romantic tradition. 
Those charming piano pieces, the Songs without 
W Olds. ha\e siu'h indi\idual names as Consola- 
tion, Confidence, Spinning Song and, most famil- 
iar of them all. the eternalU ga\ Spring Song. 
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Mendelssohn’s amazing boyhood achievement, 
the overture to A M idsummer Dreaniy is 

one of tlie all-time gieat examples of program 
musie, with a eomj)lele summary of Shake- 
speare’.-- play, to which he laler added a Noc- 
turne, the famous It rddin^j Munh (for exit), a 
Scherzo of fairy lighlne-^ ,ind other incidental 
miisi(‘. To his conc iu l o\ei lin es Mi'udelssohr^^ 
gave siu h names as t uiguTs (.are ( The Hebri- 
des), ('.aim Sea and a Prosinaons \ oya^e^ Ray 
BLa^ and The Lovell Mtdusma, while liis sym- 
phoni(‘s deiivi'd som(‘ pi ogrammatie cfleet from 
tlie desei ipti\(‘ I ilh‘^ llalian, ()l( h and Reforma- 
tion. 

Chopin has a Buffer Klude and another 
known as Rer oliUtonai y dlie familiar Minute 
Waltz Avas described by its compos r as represent- 
ing “a little dog chasing its tail’ (inspired by 
George Sand’s pet). There is a well-named Rain- 
drop prelude and also a “military” polonaise. 
(The popular one in A-flat has been called He- 
roic.) 
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Hector Berlioz gave romantic titles to his sym- 
phonies, Romeo and Juliet^ Harold in Italy and 
Fantastic (An Episode in the Life of an Artist). 
His Damnation of Faust (which has words) con- 
tains siicli in^tninu'ntal program music as the 
Ballet of the Sylphs, Dance of the W lU-o^-the- 
If L^ps and Rakoczy March. There is also a 
Berlioz oveilure called Roman Carnival. 

But the most avid composer of program music 
was certainly f'ran/ Liszt. His piano pieces in- 
clude (l)esid(‘s the familiar Licbestraiim) a 
Dance of the Gnomes, a Mephisto altz, 
If' aides rausc hen (Murmuring Woods). St. Fran- 
cis Preachini^ to the Birds, St. Francis W alking 
on the Weaves, elc. Liszt actually created the so- 
called “symphonic poem,’" a form of orchestral 
program music that has achieved permanent pop- 
ularity. The best known titles are Tasso and Les 
Preludes, tlu^ lattei inspired by one of Lamar- 
tine’s Poetic Meditations, dealing with life as a 
series of preludes to “that unknown song, whose 
first solemn note is sounded by death.” There 
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are also two prograniinalic symphonies by Frant 
Liszt, to wliich the eoinposei j!:a\e the names of 
Dante and Faust ^ l»oth aided by eJioial passages. 

Wagner treated the iiiiixeisal Faust story in a 
concert overtine. but it is in tlie oichestral intro* 
diietions to liis o[)(Ma'> that he n‘illy proves his 
mastery of piogiam music. 1'h(‘ oveiliires to 
Rienzi and The Fhin^ Dutihnian aie still heardk 
on conteil progiams, though the operas 

tliemselves aie s(‘]d(»m p(‘itoime(l. I'he prelude 
to Lohenfrrin is an etlu real lone pn lure, and this 
opera also contains an jiist in menial intioduction 
to the third ac't. vividly ilepieling a torch-light 
procession. 

The popular Tannhdu^ v ov tutu re lias already 
been mentioned, witli its Pjl^nms' Chorus^ the 
\ enusberg revels and other j)icl'.res<pie details, 
rhe prelude to Die MeLste! singet is a gorgeous 
musical drama in itself, stalling with the march 
of the Mastersingers and bringing in the Prize 
Song most elTectively. Tlie equally famous Vor* 
spiel to Tristan and Isolde is a ctunpelling ex- 
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pression of human love, while that of Parsifal 
deals just as (^onvinringly with spiritual exalta- 
tion. Similar in spirit is the Good Friday Spell 
from the same o])era, and tlieie is a climax of 
simple domesli<‘ily in the charming measures of 
the Siegfried Idyl, written as a Christmas and 
birthday present for Wagner's wife, Cosima 
(daughtei of Franz Li^zl), in horjor of theii little 
son. Sieglned\s Rhine Journe\, an ondu'stral 
interlude in the final musie-diama of the King 
cycle, is oftmi played as a coiaan't numlun. \Mtl\ 
imitations of horn-calls and hird-^^ong. 

Th(' Fiimcli Sainl-Saihis ‘^j)e< lalizcd in pio- 
grarn mii''n‘, winning succ<‘-'^ with stwtTal tone 
poems, including the li-alisln Dtinse Macahie, 
in which one hears the sUoke ol midnight, the 
dancing of skeletons on tomhsloiu*^ while Death 
plays upon his fiddle (with a (lat F string), and 
a reassuring cock-crow' which finally sends the 
ghosts scurrying back into tluni giavt‘s. Far more 
cheerful is the Saint-Saens Carnival of the Ani- 
mahy containing not onl\ the famous melody of 
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The Swan, played as a cello solo, but also musi- 
cal descriptions of turtles, lions and even critics. 

Debussy has made millions happy with his de- 
lightful Children s Corner, iiu^luding tlie Golli- 
wogg’s Cake-walk (a French coiu^eption of rag- 
time), Jimbo's Lullaby (obviously referring to 
an elephant). The Snoir Is Dancing and The Lit- 
tle Shepherd. His Prelude to the Afternoon of 
Faun contains iini({ue beauties of the impression- 
istic lyt)e, based upon a poem by Mallarme, and 
there is realism as well as beauty in such other 
orchestral woiks as La Mer (The Sea) and the 
ISoclurnes, Nuages (Clouds) and Fetes (P'esti- 
Nals). In bis more serious piano music Debussy 
includes many {)iclures(pic titles, sucdi as the 
now lamiliar Clair de Lane (Moonlight), The 
Submerged Cathedral, Goldfish and Gardens in 
the Rain. 

Other PVencli program music worth hearing 
must include The SorcereFs Apprentice by Paul 
Dukas (superbly cartooned by Mickey Mouse in 
Walt Disney’s Fantasia) and perhaps Ravel’s 
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Bolero and Mother Goose and Honegger’s musi- 
cal suggesliun of a lu5*omotive, Pacific 231. 

The Russian Ts< haikowsky’s three most popu- 
lar symphonies aie all programmatic to some 
extent, leacliiu^*^ a climax in the Sixth, which tlie 
composer calle<l Pathetujue. His Fantasy Over- 
ture, Romeo and Juliet, deflnit(*ly tells the Shake- 
spearean story in music, witli its chief sentimen- 
tal lhc‘rne reappearing in the popular song. Our 
Love, Another T'>chaiko\\'*k\ totu^ poem of the 
narrative t)pe is Fianeescd da Rimini, with a 
detailed firogiam aUo m the popular Nutcracker 
Suite. The ha 1 lets, Suan Lake and The .SVeepmg 
Beauty dest’rve mention, along with smdi j)iai>o 
pieces tis tli(‘ I ! iuka ( imit.it(‘d hv rin Fan Al- 
ley’s llofM\s) and the I'^^lunkow sky flunioi' 
esque. 

A list ol Riiv-,i.jn fnogiam niusic should in- 
clude Riniskv-Korsakoirs guMl Scheherazade. 
as well as that hiillianl miniature. The Flight 
of the Biimhl(d)ee. Moussorgvk\ ’s l^ictures at an 
Exposition anil 3 \ iitht on Bald Mountain . Rai h- 
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inaninoff’s Island of the Dead (based on R. 
famous Bockliii painting), the Stravinsky ballets^ 
particularly Petrouschka and The Fire Bird^ and 
]H)j,sibly ProkofieH\s Peter arid the Wolf, which 
lias tlie advantage ol a ‘-poken narrative. 

The Bolieniian Smetana w role a fine musical 
description of the Moldaii Ki\er, and Carl Gold- 
mark is remernbeied by a Rustic Weddinif sym^ 
phony, as well as the melodious overt uic, Sakun- 
tala. Dvorak’s /Ve?c W arid Symphony may be 
givt'ii some programmalK' significance, with still 
more in his Carnival ovcrliiie and such little 
pieces as the familial Humoresque. 

Brahms composed absolute rather than pro- 
gram music, lujt did not hesitate to use college 
songs in his icadcrnic Festival oveitiiie, besides 
turning tlu* old ballad ol Edward into an impres- 
sive piano pieia . (it‘sai Fiarick vviote several tone 
poems of meiit, and (bislav Mahler tried to make 
some ol his symj)honics progi animatic, also re- 
sorting to actual v.ords at times. George Gersh- 
win’s An American in Paris is an outstanding 
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piece of program music, with Aaron Copland 
repi eventing conlempoiary American composi- 
tion of this type with El Salon Mexico and such 
ballet music as Billy the Kid, Rodeo and Appa- 
lachian S firing. 

A (dimax of program music may he found in 
the works of Ki('haid Straubs, who far surpassed 
holh liiszt and Sainl-Saens in his symphonic 
poems, particulaily Till KulenspiegeU a won- 
derful tonal stoiy ol lh(‘ pranks of a medieval 
pracli(‘al joker wlio ontsti i})ped (*v(mi Hollywood 
in that respect, hut was properly hanged for his 
elToil-s. Don ]iian Ein Heldenlehen (A Hero’s 
l.ife) aic close to the standards ol Till Eulen- 
.spiegel, with even more detailed j^rograrns, and 
this is liii(‘ also of Don Quixote^ Tod und Ver- 
kldmng (])(‘alh and Tum>figuration) and tht‘ 
somewhat involved Also sprach Zarathastra 
(Thus Spake Zaratliustra ) . The Heldenlehen is 
clearly autobiographical in its musical content, 
with themes representing both the composer and 
his wife, the bickering of his enemies (including 
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music critics), a brutally realistic battle scene 
with a sardonic military march, and a final scene 
of domestic tranquility, introducing quotations 
from other Strauss compositions. This is pro- 
gram music at its best, quite capable' of holding 
its owi\ in conqDOtition with any of tlie Avorld’s 
purely formal compositions. ( A detailed study 
and analysis of all the more itnportant music of 
the narrative^, and de^scriptivc ty[)e may be foun3 
in this author’s earlier book, (rrcal Program 
Musics a se‘<|uel to Great Symphonies, which cov- 
ered the masterpieces of absolute music.) 




VIII. FOLK- AND AKT SONG 


r}ic most obvious program ruusii*, of coursej*^ 
is lliat wliirh iiK'ludrs woi<!'>, l(Mviug no doubt 
^^ll<^l(‘ver as to the itumimu^ of a (‘omposition. 
Such I7iusic may lake the iorm of a single song, 
for one or more voices, or a .se<juence of vocal 
mmihers strung togiMluu', ]K*rhaps with instru- 
mental c()nno(‘tiug links, as in an opera, an ora- 
torio, a canlvita. possibly even a music-drama of 
I lie Wagnerian tyjie, in rvhich the entire structure 
is more elaboiate and » los(dy kiut ifian in any 
other style of vocal composition. 

As already indicatt'd, the jirinciples of the 
simple song form are the basis of const ruction 
for most of the larger combinations of words and 
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music, including the elaborate technique of the 
sonata and the symphony. Song itself is therefore 
worthy of careful analysis and attentive listening, 
particularly as it offers the most direct and con- 
vincing appeal to ttie average ear, more easily 
grasped and enjoyed than even the most obvious 
instrumental piograrn music. Any examples of 
vocal music, including all the songs of the woild, 
owe a real debt to the related art of literatuie, 
and it is often diflicult to dtH:id(‘. whether the 
effect of such a composition is due primarily to 
the words or to the music. In its ideal form, a 
song is e(jually d(*pendent u[>(m both of tlu^se 
elements, and e(jiial ciedi! should iluncloie l)e 
given to tlie poet and to the compo^-ci . ( < )t‘< dsion- 
ally one finds the same cieatoi perfoininig both 
functions, as in the case of suc h [)opiilar song- 
writers as Stc])b('n Fostci. Ining Ibolin aiid ("ole 
Porter.) 

There are (h'finite disti]ict ion^ l>et\v(‘en folk- 
song anti the so-t'alled art-'-ong. the formei’ repic- 
senting the instinctive music of the people and 
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the latter the deliberate and carefully planned 
creations of trained and experienced composers. 
Folk-song (which broadly includes also the urban 
l\[)e of popular music) is valuable for its hon- 
csiv. its directness and edtem for its melodic in* 
vcMilnm. whic'li fuay l»e llic* rc*sult of an actual 
(‘voliilion tlirougli constant i(‘[)elition witli slight 
vaiiation^, a literal example' of the survival of 
lli(‘ ()l)\ioiisJy such music must start with 

sf)mc (l('hnite individual, giadiially arriving at 
commiiii.il significaiu e, but a stric't dcelinilion of 
folk-song would insist that tins original creator 
l)c unknown. ( It is tiue that the works of definite 
compost*! s aic often labelled as ‘‘folk music,” but 
they '-hoiild actually be con-^idered merely as 
^'lolkhk(‘" composition ) 

Folk-^ong is inevitably strophic in foim, the 
same tunc sci\ing lor each slan/a, no matter how 
mu(‘h the meaning of the words may vary. This 
means that a suc’cessful folk-song must have a 
very good melody and dioiild [ireferably be sung 
by people who can make that one melody express 
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many different ihinj^s. Soinetirnes the words of 
different stanzas have to be fitted to the basic 
tune with considerable adaptation of syllables 
and accents, but if the fundamental melody is 
worth-while, NU(‘h adaptation is amply justified. 

Folk -son^ exposes the absurdity of arguing 
that any melodic progression of tones has a defi- 
nite meaning all its own. The same tunes have 
been used with equal success not only for the 
different stanzas of one song, but for various 
other texts of entirely different kinds. Some of 
the finest hymns in the world were originally 
folk-songs, often with distinctly vulgar words. 

A tune usually has a faiily definite character 
of seriousness or gaiety, depending somewhat on 
Its major or minor mode and on the sptaal of its 
tempo. But b(*yond this the words are ol Iremen- 
dous importance in establishing the final effect of 
the music. Try the experiment of >inging the 
BfUtle Hyrnn of tlw Repiihlu in the dignified and 
Spiritual style tliat befits tlie inspired poem by 
Julia Ward Howe. Then sing the earlier text of 
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John Brown s Body to the same tune. Finally tjfj 
the Rotarian nonsense verses. One grasshopper, 
jumped right oier the other grasshopper^ s bcK^ 

I with a refrain of “1'hey were only playing leap^ 
flog/' replacing the ongmal “(iloiy. (ilory. Hal- 
lelujah"), and cornpaie the r(‘siilts. The basic 
tune is always the same (going bark to a camp-' 
meeting hymn, Say, Brothers^ Will You Me0^ 
r.s.^) hut tlie effects aie entirely different, de- 
pending on the woi'ds. 

It is not gen<*rally lealized that the words oi 
The Star-spangled Bannei , by Francis Scott Key, 
were fitted to a tune (To Anon eon in Heaven) 
which seived loi more than thirty other texts, in- 
cluding such wid(‘lv different material as the 
c‘oM\ivial original- a pidilical song, Adams ctfld. 
Liberty, and the ribald When Bibo Went DoWt^ 
to the Regions Below. (K<*y him ^elf had used the 
{lopular tune for an earlier song about Stepheh 
Decatur.) Fair Harvard satisfactorily fits the 
tune of the old Irish love song. Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms (originally My 
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Lodging Is on the Cold Ground ) ; Annie Lisle 
has served as tlie melody of Cornell’^ Far Above 
Cayuga’s (F aters and moie than a do/(‘n other 
school and college ^on^s, while 1 1 ail , Penrv'^^l- 
vania was originally the Russian (Izarist anthem, 
with Old i\ assail (li-it siinjj; to tlu* tun(‘ of Auld 
Lang Syne and the anei(‘nt Lain i^er Uoratius af)- 
pearin^, later as tlu* (hninan (Ihrivtmas eaiol, 
0 TannenhauriK and the Aimnnan Mainland, 
My Maryland . 

Art-son^ IS th(‘ ^e^(‘r•^(‘ ol folk-.sonii in almost 
every w'ay. \\^her<‘ folk-son^ estahl isIk's j nn*!- 
ody, wliieh ma\ tlam lx* fitted with a \aiit‘t\ ol 
words, art-son^ begins with a (l(*(inite }xx*m, 
striving to lit it witli mnsie which will (*\|)ies>^ 
every detail ol its me*inin^. Otten seveial lom- 
posers ha\e been iii'-j^iied h} the same poem, and 
the vai\in^ results ai(* decide<lly inleiestinu. 
Goethe’s Su! H ei die Sehimuht Kennt (gener- 
ally translated !\(aie but I he Lonely Heart) is a 
good example, with no less than four dilferent 
settings by Beetlu)\en, six liy Sehiihert and one 
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eacli by Tschaikowsky, Hugo Wolf and several 
other composers. Hcinri(‘li Heine and Rudyard 
Kipling are also poj)ular poets with llie serious 
songwriters of the woild, siicli texts as Du bist 
wie cine Bluruc ( Fhou Art Like a Flower) and 
The Road to Mandtilo) serving again and again 
and ai riving at jnit(‘ difUntait hut sometimes 
(Mjuallv snc^cessliil mu‘'i<‘al lesnlts. 

While an art-'-ung may la* sirophie (although 
thi^ ty{H‘. oi netting is gmicMaHy called ‘‘folk- 
likt‘' ), liie tcchnujiic ol il.'^ toi ni demands a more 
ihoioiigh and detailed l(d lou ing -of the words. 
'Flu* Germans call ihi^ ^tvlc ‘Muich-komponiert/^ 
lit(‘rally "'compo-'cd lliMuighoiil," as opposed to 
tlie simphu' stioj)hic or slan/aic lorm. The very 
iialnia' of sucfi compos.' on im])lies a more elabo- 
rate, a more subtle, a more ndined art, although 
pcohaps with less obvious melocic appeal. 

The great comj)oseis of art-song (and there 
have been many) \scrf‘ never satisfied to fit a 
poem with a meitdy (‘oiuiaitional set of musical 
phrases corresponding to lh(‘ accents of the text* 
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%ey insisted on a basic melody of independent 
vAlue and form, fitting the mood and emotional 
content of the poem as well as its metrical out- 
lines, and they built this up with a carefully 
wrought accompaniment, a subtle combination of 
feys and harmonies, and a delicate use of modu- 
lation that produced the efTec*t of a new and com- 
plete work of art. 

Some verses, such as the swinj^injz; rhythms of 
Kipling, practically sing tbemselvch, and almost 
any kind of a tune would do, since the listeners 
are primarily interested in the words. It may 
almost be argued that some of the greatest and 
most familiar poems in literal lire arc not well 
adapted to art-song, and have never been success- 
fully set to music. On the other hand, a great 
many minor poems, some of them by distinctly 
minor poets, have resulted in exquisite songs, if 
only because tlie words did not overwhelm the 
music with their importance. 

Composers of the German Lied, which remains 
tbe model of modern art-song, were well aware 
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of this, and did not liesitate to use text mate:dal 
of seemingly small importance, often by obsciu^ 
poets of their personal acquaintance. The WOTO 
Lied really means nothing more than "‘song,” but 
it has hecome almost a technical term in musie 
to descnhe the lomantic, typically German style 
of songwriting, immortalized by Schubert, Schu* 
mami. F ranz, Hrahrns, Hugo Wolf and Richar4 
‘^Iraii'^'- A hearing of the ovilslanding songs of 
eom[H)S(*rs is the best [possible introduction 
to art-song in general, and it will be found that 
imieli of tile iiiu'st songvMiling of other ('oimtries 
( ('\e(q)ting of roinso tli(‘ folk-songs themselves) 
1 ^ built upon the louruhilion of ifie Lied. 

Franz Sehulxnt is still <'onsid(‘red by many 
authorities the greatest of all songwriters, partly 
because of his amazing producliv-^'iiess (he turned 
out over 600 songs, in addition to a wealth of 
instrumental music, in his tragically short life of 
thirty-one years), partly because he was the first 
composer to give the art-song its proper 
tance, and partly because of the many and vari^ 
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manifestations of genius that are constantly evi- 
dent in his work. It would be foolish to say that 
all of Schubert’s songs were good, foi this is de- 
cidedly not th<^ cas<‘. He was not nearly critical 
enough of the texl.^ he selected (it was said of 
him that he could ><‘1 a hill-of-lar(‘ to nmsic), and 
sometimes peihap^ not sullicienlly self-critical 
either. His friend> aci used him of working too 
fast, and being too ollen salislied wjlli a first 
draft of any compo'-ilion, and since he was })er- 
haps the most j)ur(dy in^pii ational compose! that 
ever lived, he lalhei K'scailed tlii^ criticism. 

A splendid intioduction to art-song is Scliu- 
hcrt’s AV//id/7/g (The Krlking), wiitlen when the 
composer was onl\ eighteen yeais old, to a poem 
by Goethe -one ol tlu* most dramatic pieces in 
the entire lyiic liteiature of the world. The story 
is of a father riding through tlu' fort's! at night, 
with a sick child in his arms. As the galloping 
accompaniment suggt'st'^ the desperate ride, one 
hears the terrifn'd \oit(‘ ol the child, the soothing 
tones of the fathei and the enticing and finally 
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threatening accents of the supernatural Erlking 
liiinself. When they arrive at the inn, the child is 
dead. 

fOr more elieerful material, Schubert’s two 
Slial\e>[)ea rt'an songs, Hark, Hark, the Lark ainl 
U ho Is Sylvia!^, can he recommended, especially 
as tliev can be effectively sung to the original 
Knglisli woids. lli.s Are Maria (set to an excerpt 
from Si I Walt('i Scott’s Lady of the Lake) has 
become [)o[mlar in instrumenlal as well as vocal 
form. (Gradually the Hstemu' should discover also 
such gems a^ Da hist die Ruh (lliou Art My 
Rest). />/<’ Allrnaehl ( Omnipoteiue) , An die 
Musik ( bo Miisje), the charming HeUlenrdslein 
(a iolklik(‘ '-elliiig of Heine's poem about a wild 
rost* ), The If anderer, Death and the Maiden and 
The Trout ( l)olh af)pearing also in instrumental 
version^) and the entire amazing cycles known 
as Die schone Midler in (The Beautiful Maid of 
the Mill j and W uUerreUe (A Winter Jour- 
ney). 

After Schubert, it is natural to progress 
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songs of Robert Schumann, many of which are 
more elaborate in form and perhaps even moie 
romantic in content, fie also has two famous 
cycles to Ins credit, DulUcrhcbe (The Poet's 
Love) and Praiicnlirhr iinii Lehpn (Woman's 
Love and Life), as w(*ll as tlu^ senes known as 
Myrtfien, whicli contains sm h mastei puu e> as 
tlie W idinung (De^dication ), Du hist me eine 
Blurne, Dcr Nu'^shaum and Di^ Lotoshlumc 
(translated by the autlioi in Ins eolleetion of o > 
Art Songs), Another gieat Sthumarm sonpr is '/he 
Two Grenadiers, in winch the m(‘lod\ ol the Ma? 
seillaise is inliodu<<Nl to lepie (Mil lh(‘ Io\all\ of 
tlie Flench soldieis to ^apohon 

Brahms was a spUndid songwiilei, lollowin^ 
in the footsteps ol hn li n nd S humann Ih^ i ould 
compose in the lolk si>le, as e\idenced hy Ins 
familiar Lidlaln and Sand mann/ hen (Little 
Sandman). But he also wiote deeply emotional 
songs likt‘ I on t m^er Liehe (Oi Fleinal 1 o\e). 
Die Maxmuht i M n ) and tlu^ two \iiyhtin- 

goie numbers. I eldeinsanikeit {lianslaled h) the 
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author as ‘‘Alone in the Fields”) is a subtle Nature 
study, full of calm repose. The Brahms 
lied (Love Son^) fully lives up to its title, and 
tlici-e Is a similar ecstasy in Meliie Liebe ist griin. 
J.ess emotional is W ie hist dii, meuie Kbnigin 
(My Queen), witli a true senenily apf)earing in 
Memr Liedcr and If ie Mclodien and a convinc- 
ing nostalgia in O wiissf Uh dock den Weg 
zuriick (All, if 1 But Knew the Way Back). There 
is simple and a]>pealing meliidy in the Brahms 
Ei innemng ( Kcni<‘mbranc(‘ ) and the Sapphic 
Ode, with huinof as v\el] as tunefulness in the 
Serenade and its mocking counterpart, Verge- 
hluhe.s Stdmlelien ( dlie Vain Serenade), as well 
the lively luluiti* to a blacksmith, Der 
S( hmied. 

Hobcit Franz siarids lK‘tween Schumann and 
Brahms, a (‘om[)oser ol the diligent, meti(‘ulous 
type, who made a close study of the Lied, but 
chose to express liimself mostly in the simplest 
fashion. It is as a melodist tliat he is chiefly re- 
membeied today, and most of his songs are sp 
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direct in tlicMi iippcal that almost anyone can sing 
them with ( onhidnahle pleasure. lie was careful 
to choose 01)1 \ such l\ri(‘s as were admirahly 
adapted to musual nit(Mpn‘taliou, and his gia^al- 
est siK’ci's^cs \\rM‘ with ^hoit. coiiifia ralivcl v oh- 
scure fiocni''. l lu' Fi.m/ h ( Di^dicat lou ) 

is even hettci known than Srhuniann's (having 
servinl as a signatuM* loi John (Charles Thoma'' 
on th(‘ air), and there is an irresistihlc loniantic 
appeal in A us me men g;o.s\s'cn Sehmerzen (Out 
of My (ireat Sorrows) and Ks hcit die Rose si< h 
bekln^t (The Hose ('oni[)lained ) . 

Meruh'lssohn wrote* soitu* delightful songs, ol 
which the most [Kipuiai is Auf Flil^eln des (d - 
sanfies (On Wing*- ol Song), familial i/cd hv 
radio and Vtiiious iiistiumcnlal ti anscnjition-. 
Hugo Wolf went ht'yond all the*se* songwrUeis iu 
the cornplexitv of his se'ttings, evidentU delci* 
mined to ruaki* the Lied an irnpfirtant art form, 
but sometimes giving the ini[)i ession of too 
studied and sel 1-conscious a styh*. He is most im- 
mediately appealing in such comparatively sim- 
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p]e .songs as Verborgenheit (Secrecy), the Ge- 
sarig W eylds ( "^My Native Land/’ in tiie autllor’s 
translation) and Das verlasscue Mdgdelein (The 
Forsaktm Maiden). 

In Ricliaid Strauss one finds another groat 
-oiigwritci , snpjilenKMiting liis ahililies as an 
operatic' and synipliomc' eoniposei-. His settings 
romhine the melodic, inspiration oi a Schumann 
()i a Brahms with the leclmicpn' of a lingo Wolf, 
l/orgcvi (Tomoirow), uilh its mdcpc'iuh-nt melo- 
dics in the voice tind tlie accompaninU*nl, Traiim 
(Imch (he Dauimn mig (Dn'am in llie 1\vilight), 
llle/srelen (Ail Souls’ Day) and Zueignung 
(l)('\olion) Belong annmg liu‘ linly gieat song>s 
o( rmisjcal 1 itea at nia*, and th<‘n‘ aie many others 
ol "imilar statiiie, including the hiilliant Sere- 
nade (with an incicdihly dilh('nlt aceompani- 
iiieiil ), Cdcilie (also recpiiring a fine pianist) and 
I Ik* simpler Du rneines Herzans Krdnelein ( Thou, 
My Heart’s Little Crown) and Die Nac^U, 

Wagner wrote a heantifnl art -song in his 
Trdiirne ( Dreams a study foi tlie love music of 
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Tristan and Isolde, and there are good examples 
of the form in the works of Gustav Mahler and 
Max Reger, whose Marine ff iegenlied (Mary's 
Lullaby) has attained considerable popularity. 

Th(* K ussian*^, Anton Rubinstein, Tschaikow- 
sky and Ra<'hmaninofI, all followed the style of 
the German Lnv/, without any real racial charac- 
teristics, the first being primarily identified \Nith 
Der A sra, tlie second with None But the Lonely 
Heart and the third with Lilacs and In Silent 
Night. Moiissorgsky wrote some powerful and 
original songs, like The Flea (a favorite with 
Chaliapin) and the lively Hopak, while Rimsky- 
Korsakoff is remembered for The Nightingale 
and the Rose and the popular Song of India (ac- 
tually from tlie opera, Sadko) . 

Scandinavian composers have shown more na- 
tionalism in their songwriting, with Grieg head- 
ing tlie list by virtue of the familiar I Lot>€ You, 
A Dream, a Boat Song {Im Kahne) and perhaps 
the song of Solveig in Peer Gynt. Jensen, Svend- 
sen, Kienilf, Palmgren and Sibelius are in the 
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same general class, although less known as song* 
writers. 

Italy possesses a wealth of good folk-music, as 
well as many a popular song in the folk style 
{Santa Lucia, 0 Sole Mio, FimiciilLFunicula, 
etc.). Rut Italian arl-song is best represented by 
such old-timers as the Amor ill i of Caccini, Pergo- 
le^i's Se tu inanii (If Thou Love Me) and Gior- 
daiiTs Caro rnio hen (Dear Love of Mine). 

France has produced some great composers of 
art-song, with a distinctive style that is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the German Lied, Much of 
this nial<M'ial is imprt'ssionistie, rather vague in 
outliiK' and melodieally fai from obvious. De- 
bussy is easily the most impoilant of the French 
songwriters and his woik has a highly personal 
and distinctive quality, with pleasantly dissonant 
harmonies and a shimmering iridescence of tonal 
coloring. His best-known song is Beau Soir 
(Lovely Evening), but there are many others of 
greater significance, with words by such modem 
poets as Paul Verlaine and Pierre Louys. 
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Cesar Franrk, (>liaiiss()n, Diiparc, Reynaldo 
Hahn {VHcure Kxquis*^) and Paladilhe (Psyche) 
are also mernhers of the French inipreshioni^lic 
school, in which I lie American, (diarh\s d'. 
Griffes, and the Al'^atian, (lliarles Marlin l.ocf- 
fler, iTiiglit Ix' included. Gounod, Ma>>'^cnct and 
Godard wtoIc in a inon* coiuamtionally nndodic 
style, the first adding an Ire Mftna to a piano 
prelude liy Ihudu with n'sponsihiliiv <ilso loj th(‘ 
rather cloyine Sirif:, Smile, Slujnhcr. Mas-^tan*! 
composed an e(|na!l\ siMilimcntal A7cir>, a^ \\(d! 
as the cliarmina (hivre tes ycnx hleus (Ojx'n 
Your Hlu(^ , w hi Ic (h)d.ird is cj cmIiUmI w ilh a 

Chamon de hlmiati and the po])ul.ir Bci<<'use 
from Jocelyn (la‘^1 known a^' a \iolin ^olo). 
Bizet’s A^nns Dci, 1 alo\ LA^sdavc and l)rlil)c>' 
Les Filles de Cadf\ .irc worth inid riding in any 
list of French ait-'Oii^-. 

There are nnmv Kni;lish son^wiiltn-« ot merit, 
particularly those of the seventt'cntli and cip;ht- 
eenth centuries. Himry Purcell was one of the 
greatest, and liis songs are still heard on concert 
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programs. The settings of Shakespeare’s songs by 
Ihomas Arne aiui Sii Henry Bishop are famous, 
and tlie latter also ^nj^pluMl tfie tniu^ for Ameri- 
ea’- Home, Suyert Iloitic. uitli words hv Jolin 
Howaid J^ayn<‘. Sn \ithiir Sullixan wiote some 
popular voeal nielodu',-., iiieludiiig The Lost 
(Uioi d and llio h\rnn time, (hniaid^ (Christian 
Sol(li(‘rs. 

It is g('nerallv agua'd lluit Anuniea's outstand- 
ing songwrilei wa^ MeplhMi hosi(*r, hut his inspi- 
rations were' all *'lolkhk(‘ ’ and (‘ouhi haidly be 
classed as art-song. Aetna 1 1\ Ik* was just as much 
a popular ('onij)os(n as li\mg laulin o? Hole 
Porter, all linage shaiing llu* gilt ol ereating 
wolds and music siinultan<‘ousl y, Moh', serious 
in ehara(*tcr are iIk* song> ol Kdvvard Macdlowcdl, 
with The Sea and Thy Beaming Kye^ f)(U'haps the 
most popular. Kven nioie wnhdy sung aie Ethel- 
hert Nevin’s The Rosary and Mighty lah' a Rose. 
Oley Speaks {Sylvia and The Road to Manda- 
lay) and Charles Wakefield Cadrnan (At Dawn- 
ing and The Land of the Sky-Blue Water) 
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represent the dividing-line between popular mu- 
sic and art-song, with Carrie Jacobs Bond and 
i^offrey O’Hara definitely on one side and John 
Alden Carpenter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach {The 
Yearns at the Spring). Wintter Watts and a num- 
ber of others rather more seriously irudined. 

If even a few of the great songs of the world 
are heard as often as pos^-ihle, it will be a simple 
matter to apply their staudaids of beauty to 
others. Ask yoursidf these <|uestions: Are the 
words worth setting to music? Does the music 
express their meaning? Does it avoid interfering 
with their natural aecents? Does it have a me- 
lodic beauty of its own, regardless of the words? 
Is it carried out in a logical and satisfying form? 
Does the aecompaniimait enhaiu e and enrich the 
melody instead of meiely serving as a back- 
ground or even a disturbing element? The art- 
song that successfully passes these tests is likely 
to be a good one. 

In the field of folk-music the tecdmical stand- 
ards are not so high, although there may be even 
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greater demands upon intrinsic truth and beauty* 
When the conscious technique ()f art is corisSpicu^ 
oil 'll \ absent, the basic factors of rliythni and 
rcelody become all the nioie important. A foik- 
tmie imivt possess a rt'al elemenl of human ap|>eal 
(o })ass the test of time, and this true also of the 
“lolklike'’ materials of a tiained composer. It is 
not a mere accident oi ( oincidcnce that the greatSe 
masters of arl-imisic liavc ^o othai turned to folk- 
song for a dei)endabh‘ melody. 

Ever) country in the woild has a definite folk- 
music of its own, yet a sm[)iising number of ele** 
inents \m 11 be found to be laiily common prop- 
erly. f.ven so limited a melodic pattern as the 
fi\e lone scale appeals in the folk-music of al- 
mo'^t eveiy race. Sliongly marked rhythm, sim- 
plicity of melody (l>ul with a ten lency toward 
embellishment), exaggeiated tone color and 
the spirit of improvisation may lie (‘onsidered 
vital chaiar teristics ol lolk-mnsic all o\er tho 
world. 

Natuially one fnuN jiinnilive lolk-song em- 
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phasized in ('oiintries that still maintain a real 
peasantry, Spain, Russia, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, th(‘ Ralkans and parts of Italy and 
Fran<*(\ In (h i many and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries folk-muMc survives hec'ause of its originally 
strong foundation, and this is tnn* also of Faig- 
laiid, S(‘()tland and IicLind. 

In th<j Tnilcd States ol Anunica a gieal mas^ 
of true folk-music has gradually htam disc’ov- 
ered, ahliougli much of thi^ u‘[)i(‘s(mts imporla- 
tions or adaptations of foredgn matciial. dlu* 
music of the Amciican Indians is now of little 
more than Instorical impoitanr(\ But th(‘ \egio 
spirituals and si'cular songs lia\(" coni i ihutial 
enonnouslv to th(‘ populai as s\(dl as the smious 
music ol Vnunica, and tho-<' ma\ piojxniv he 
considincal n«ili\e inatenals, rscD tliough ol Mu- 
can oiigAii. Th(‘ mountain musu ol the South 
came laigcdy from British sou ices, and this ap- 
plies also to many of the western cowboy songs. 
We have borrowed (aeole. Krench-Canadian, 
Spanish, S aiidinaviaii and even Oriental materi- 
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als, the melting-pot ( dealing a brew thnt now has 
an actual Americ an Havoi. With it all one occa- 
sionally finds a piece of pure Arneneanism, like 
The Arkansas Traieler nr Frankie and Johnny 
or The Little Mohei' oi Filter Cra') oi the songs 
written about such l(‘g<Midary figures as John 
Henry and Taul Buny an. 

It would be irnpo'^sible t'\(‘n to mention all the 
outstanding folk-tune^ of llic' woild. They speak 
foi' themselves, and then aie piescnved not only 
in the memories of lh(>s(‘ who love them but in 
many a symphonic c hi'-sic as W(dl. 

Folk-song ladongs to llie [)eoph‘, as its name 
implies. It i(*pres(*nts the (h*mo( ra(‘y of music, 
whereas ait-^ong, ahmg \\i :i most ol the either 
conscious and delibeiatc* elections in tlie litera- 
luie of musi(‘, would ine\iiably seem to suggest 
the aiistocra<‘\ ol individual lalent, training and 
techni(|ue. 

A song is not nec(\ssaiily good just because it 
is honest, simple and diiecl. But if it survives in 
spite of its simplicity, lluue must t>e some virtue 
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in it that is akin to the inspiration of genius. 
When such iiispiraticm is combined with con- 
scious musicianship, tlie result must he consid- 
ered even riiore sifciuTjcant. 



IX. OPERA AND ORATORIO. 


It wjs iiH‘Mlahl(' iIliI niusj* -lioiild >001101’ or 
lato! try to conihino i!s own naliiraJ olrnienls with 
lli(* popiilcir ti’afipiiiiis of not only words but ac- 
tion. (‘ostijnu‘> and s(‘onory. in that hotorogeneous 
foini of art known as opoia. Ibno is the extreme 
of [irograni music, giving tin" Ijslonor as well as 
the roin{X)scr every [lossiblo aid, even to the 
translation of the lilirollo wliere necessary. 
Whellier all Uiis artifitdal support actually aids 
in creating significant woi'k> of aii is still an 
open question. It may wadi be aigiied that there is 
more imfX)rtan 4 :e in cia^ating a mood or transfer- 
ring an emotion througli pure in>li uinenlal mu- 
sic than when words, costumes, scenery and 
action make tlie intention perfectly obvious. 
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Yet the sheer diflieulty of combining all these 
elements effectively, plus the mere size and 
elaborateness of an (Operatic production, may be 
considered sudu nmlly weighty to give this form 
of art a signifuamt* beyond that of all other 
music. Certainly tlune can be no doubt of its 
appeal to audi(Mi( (‘s, and thi^ ap{)eal is constantly 
increasing, with llic ludp ol radio, recoids and 
the motion pictur<‘ smeen. 

Opera is eteimallv confronted with the prob- 
lem of hou far ihc mii‘-ic may legitirnatelv be 
sacrificed to dramatir i(\ili^m and vice veisa. If 
rhytlim, nudody and foim aie prac tically ignoied 
in the insistcmcc cm project mg a pitM-e ol stage 
realism, llu' musical results cannot be considered 
particularly happ\. On the other hand, if an 
opera sacrifices all c laim to a convincing stage 
presentation by its insistence on purely musical 
values, nothing has really been accomplished 
that could not have been ecpially well done by the 
music alone. 

The question of the language of opera c annot 
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be discussed here beyond tlie suggestion that it is 
idle to claim that a translation can have exactly 
the same effect as the original. Moreover, it has 
never been pioved tliat a laniiliar language in- 
evitaMy made the words of an opera intelligible, 
for this depends largtdy on the volume and qual- 
ity of the orche.^tial a(‘(‘(>in{)aninient. Mozart’s 
comparatively liglit oieheslralion seldom liandi- 
ca})s the singei^, whereas the sym])honic insini- 
mentalion of W agner's musi(‘-dramas may easily 
overwli(‘lm tluan. it‘gardl<\s^ ol the language 
n.'^ed. 

In answer to the conlinned cry ior '"opera in 
English,'" it m<iy lx* pomtcxl out that there is 
plenty of sueli mal(‘iial available, liul mostly in 
the ligliter form>, to which Englisli language 
seems best adapted, with the works of Gilbert and 
Sullivan as shining examples. Thi < is particu- 
larly true of operas or opcn^ttas dealing with 
modern scenes and characters. The composers of 
“grand opera” were generally careful to take 
their material from either the dim and distant 
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past or from legend and mythology, so that the 
unreality of the whole thing would be accepted 
as a matter of course. There is always the funda- 
mental artificiality of operatic tradition in the 
fact that people ar(‘ actually singing when they 
are supposed to l>c talking. American audiences 
have found this paradox particularly hard to ac- 
cept, along with some other unconvincing details 
of tlie operatic stage. But lh(*ir admiration for a 
difticult achievement, with a siiK^ere love of mel- 
ody and fairly obvious human emotions, would 
seem to have overcome all ))ossible misgivings l)y 
this time. 

There are a lew operas which have succeeded 
in attaining an almost pcrhr.t balance between 
dramatic realism and musical value. One of these 
is Bizet’s Carmen, unquestionably one of tlie 
most popular operas of all time and perhaps the 
best choice for an introduction to the form. It has 
an exciting and convincing plot, gorgeous tunes, 
like the Habanera, the Seguidilla, the Flower 
Seng and that of the Toreador, and a series of 
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colorful stage pictures, with all the appeal of 
Spanish atmosphere and fascinating dances. The 
screen and Broadway stage liave co-operated in 
making the music and action of Carmen familiar, 
hut there is no eviilcm c of saturation on the part 
of the public. 

Verdi’s Alda shar(‘^ with Carrrum the place of 
honor at the top ot llic li-t ol ''pcrfc(‘l operas,” 
irresistible in iK cornbinalion of music and 
drama. The sclting ol ancuent Euypt is even more 
remote than that ol a fanla'-lu* Sjiain, and the 
story of true love, foiled by tnaichia y and ending 
tragically, will always have its human appeal. 
Alda literally ‘"has everything/" including pag- 
eantry, exotic dancing, beautiful solo melodies 
and stirring ensemliles. The hoi a I |)assages are 
magnificent, with an instrumental climax also in 
the famous Triumphal March. Tlie opf'ning tenor 
aria, Celeste Aida, is indelibly associated with 
the great Caruso, and there are other solos of 
equal effect for the soprano heroine and even the 
contralto menace, the Princess Amneris. 
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Wagner’s Mastersingers of Nuremberg {Die 
Melster singer ) }i<is he<‘n called the greatest musi- 
cal comedy of all time. While its music is far 
more elal)oiate than that of either Carmen or 
Aiduy it i^ not dilhcull lor tlu^ aveiage listener. 
The medi('val >->elting, with the piclures(jue (‘liar- 
actcjs ol the tradesmen wlio d('veloped a muM(‘ 
of their own, makes an attractive hen kground loi 
the sim()J(‘ ’’hoN mei^ts gill " slon, with a ha|)py 
ending that quite* again>l most operatic tradi- 
tions. Tht* lamiliar [*! ize Son^ lun^ like a ihenu* 
through lh(* (‘ntiix* opera, lii^t heaid in the Pi el- 
ude and llnallv leading to .1 gieal choral climax. 
The real heio ol the op(‘ia, llan^ Sachs, i^ one ot 
the most lovable men in hi^toiy 01 literature, and 
even the villain, Ht'cknu'sscr, ha" a eonuc (pialily. 
Thf'ie is abundant melody, liom the sonorous 
(>l the Mastersingcr.^ to the Dance of the 
d/>p/ <’////ee.s, wlnle tin* oi(‘li(*^tral and vocal 
elTcct" are ('onsi^-tenllv im}ne"^iv(*. Eveiy opera- 
iovei ('\entiiall> disco\ei> Dir Meuster singer. 
Thei(' is nothing (jiiite like it m all musi(‘. 
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After healing those ihree masterpieces, the 
novice in the opera house should be ready for 
iilniost anything, lie \\ill uiKpiestionably enjoy at 
least two of tlie work'- ol Puccini, La Boheme 
( iiKMiiing ‘■'Hohernia" ) and Madam Butterfly, 
l>a‘-ed on tli(‘ VfiKMic.in plav l»v David Ihdasco 
and John laitlxn Long. Lolli a\c off the beaten 
li<ick as to s(‘ltings and plol. lli(‘ first ptestaiting 
lh(' lov('^ <111(1 ad\enlni(‘^ ol a gionp ol caitdiee 
<iitisl> in llie L<in^i<in I <ilin (Jn.iiliu’ and the sec- 
ond [losing th(‘ [irohlein ol <iii Vnu'rnain INaval 
ofhcei. nniii iial to a ja|)<nH‘^(' old Id wife. Ihilh 
ofieras <ire full of melody. \Mlhonl any 8 acri(i(!e 
ot loali-'in, and tladi tragu* ^loin*' <ue sufFudently 
(‘onvlncing to draw hmI l(‘ai- horn the listeiun*. 
Puccini s Losca is {Muh.iji^ gi(‘al(‘r than eith(*r ol 
these po[)ular o[)eras, with its Inntal drama ex- 
[iressed in coinptd lingly IkmiiIiIuI muiic. 

VfU'di ofleis niiich op(‘iati(* -satisfaction in ad- 
dition to the niastmly \tdfi. '■^iioh earlier woiks 
as II T roiatore. La l\aiiata and Rigoletto will 
never lose their appeal, and tlune is much fine 
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music ill La Forza del Destino and Un Ballo in 
Masch^ra, overcoming a possible lack of dra- 
matic conviction. The two operas of Verdi’s old 
age, Ote.llo and Falstaf], stand among the su- 
preme works ot musical art, doing full justice to 
their Shak<‘spcarean originals. 

French opera is best approached by way of 
Gounod’s Faust, a typically Gallic tieatment of 
the universal story of old age yearning for a 
return to yoiitfi and achieving it l)y making a pact 
wdtli th(^ devil. No oIIkm* operati(‘ score contains 
so many catchy luuo, with high lights in the 
waltzes, lh(‘ J rival Song, the Soldirrs’ Chorus, 
Siebel's Floivri Sou^, Valentine’s aria, the love 
passages of the hero and heioine, and the climac- 
tic Trio of the prison scene. Gounod also com- 
posed an elTe(‘tivc lint less popular Romeo and 
Juliet, containing another famous waltz song. 

Massenet’s operas are full of charm, particu- 
larly his version of the Manon story. His Thais is 
more serious, but with a popular ill'll! umental 
tune in the entr’acte Med itation. Theie is also a 
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Massenet Herod icde^ remeinl)ered chiefly l)y the 
!)aiilone aria, ^ is urn t'ugitif, and the soprano’s 
II Kst Doux. 1 he composers masterpiece may 
well have beta} Le Jongleur de ISotre DarnCy hut 
it is seldom heaid nowadays. 

;\ list oi I reneh opeuis still in the general 
1 e|)('i loi I would necessaiily include (Iharpen- 
tier's Louuse, Saint-Saen>’ Samson and Delilah, 
the Migrum of Ambroise 'riiomas and perhaps 
OfTenbacirs Tales of Hoffmann, willi a special 
place reserved for Debussy’s Helleas and Meli- 
saride, iini(pie in its demonstration of llic possi- 
bilitn'^ oi imfiressionism on the stage. A modern 
Italian open a of true genius is Montemezzi’s 
/. Amoie del Tie Re (The Love of Three Kings). 

Knssian opera is headed by the gigantic^ Boris 
CodounofJ of Moijssoi g^ky, with a basso as 
firotagonist and the chorus really playing the 
leading role. Borodin’s Pj ince Igor and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s (loq d Or have enjoyed considerable 
popularity, with some good dances in the first 
and an effective coloratura air in the second. 
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Tschaikowsky's Eugen Onegin and Pique Dame 
(The Queen of Spades) are highly respected 
abroad, but have never ffiiite caught the fancy of 
the American public. 

Among olluM' opcM’as in llie current repertoire 
are I\)nchi(‘lir> La ('/loconda (famous for its 
Dance of the Hours), Flotow’s Martha (elTective 
in English, with a [)()pular tune in The La.st Rose 
of Summer well as M'/l ppari) , Humper- 
dinck's Hansid and Gretel, the peretmial (dirist- 
mas gift lor children, llellini's Norma, Doni- 
zetti's Iaickj and L^ElLsir d" A more, Ko^sini’s 
Barber of Senile (a sure-fire comedy), possibly 
Meverbetu s L llneaine and Delibes' Lakme and 
cerlaiiil\ tlie "lleaxeiiK Twins." (hn allei ui Rics- 
licana and Paghaici, bolli too well known to 
lerjuiie comnuuil. 

but the (dimax i'- still to come. Mozart was 
actually lire hist composer to >bow the po>''ibi li- 
lies ol opeia. NsnliPg mo-'ll\ lu lli(‘ Italian stvh^ 
and producing d v\ond(‘ilul nc hr onization of 
nuisi<' and drama m li works a< Don Cioianni, 
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The Marriage of Figaro and The Magic Flute^ 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was a noble experiment,^ 
pointing to further pos>il)ilities witlioiil quite 
realizing its composer's mlentions. Then came 
Weber, wdth his Eiiryanlhe, Freischiitz and 
Uberon^ identified todav (hicdly by their over- 
tures, but definitely pointing the wav to Wagner- 
ian musi(‘-dran\a. 

It was Wagner who earned open a to its ulti- 
mate heights. Ills Meistei smgri has been men- 
tioiK'd as lh(.‘ p(‘i feet musical ( nin(‘(ly; T i istan 
and Isolde must be placed beside it as the great- 
est ol all tragedies in music. Ihdorc ])i()duejng 
those masterpieces. W <ign(‘r had mad(' a (hnq) im- 
pression with the rnoie eonvenlional I annhaiiser 
and Lohenpi^nn. lie reached tlie limits ol hu- 
man imagination in the u pendous King of the 
i\il)tdufig, a cycle of loin ovei u hehning music- 
dramas. Das l\haine(dd (whieh h(‘ ( ailed merely 
a Prologue), />/e It r/Z/ny/e. Si<*gl! ird and Cotter- 
damnicrung. dhc) aie |)eo[ded with gods and 
supermen, strange eu alines oi old Norse mythol- 
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Ogy, the magic of Valhalla and the mysteries of 
the Rhine. Musically these works are unique be- 
cause of their successful use of the “Leitmotif,” 
-a system of melodic patterns or labels, by which 
vaiious characters, places and even situations are 
identified. With such thematic* material \\ agner 
built a dcfinit(‘ly symphonic* sc*ote, making his 
orchestra more impoilant than any of the singeis 
on the stage. He tried to express dec'p, philo- 
sophic^al ideas and a new conception of the 
drama of gods and men. But his triumph was 
ac tually musical rather tlian dramatic oi meta- 
[)hysic!al. He wrote inspired melodic's, based on 
familiar patterns but of complete ]ndj\ icluality, 
and he develoju'd tht*m with (‘cpial inspiration 
and original craltsmanship. 

Only one (•omposer has proved able to cany 
on tlie Wagneiian style with adecpiate success - 
Richard Strauss. His Rosenkavalier ranks close 
to Wagner's Master singer as a musical comedy 
in the grand manner, and is ac*tually more elabo- 
rate in its technique. In Salome and Elektra he 
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put unique horrors on the operatic stage and here 
also his technical resources are amazing. Beyond 
such demonstrations opera cannot and should 
not go. 

The difference l)etvveen opeia and oratorio is 
that the latter is pies('nted without the scenery, 
(‘Ohtiimes or action ot the >t*igc and deals gener- 
ally with a religious subject. 11 le most famous of 
all oratorios is HandeTs Messiah, which has be- 
come a Christmas ritual in most civilized coun- 
tries. It contains arias, recitatives, choruses and 
instrumental passages, as in conventional opera, 
but with a far greater liurden ol responsibility on 
the music and the text, the latter derived from 
Biblical excerpts relating to the birth of Christ. 
The famous Hallelujah Choi us provides an im- 
pressive climax. 

On the same exalted plane stands Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, actually more human and dramatic 
in its details. (It has occasionally been presented 
in operatic foim, and conversely Saint-Saens’ 
Samson and Delilah makes an excellent ora- 
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torio when deprived of the trappings of opera.) 

Haydn lv\o cJiatniiiig works in oiaturio 

slyle, 7//e ('jaiUort, based upon Miltoirs Para- 
dise Lost as well a^ the Hook of Genesis, and The 
Seasons, wliose levt is liom Thomson’s poem of 
the same name. l>et‘llio\(‘ti used the oratorio form 
in his Mount of Olncs, but (‘related a far giauiler 
piece of religious mu^ie in the classic Missa 
Solemn is. 

Still more signihrant in the field of sacred 
song ai(‘ the maslerpie<-e-« ol Johann Sebastian 
Baeli, the Mass in /> Minor and the two Passions 
(St. Matthew and St. John). Most of the Bach 
(iantatas also hold a high place in th(‘ literature 
of saeied nuisi(', as does the same composer’s 
Christmas Oiatorio. In ifie same class is the 
Hralims Reiiiiiem. matched by anotlier work ol 
the same title liy Verdi and one by Berlioz. 

Among olluu impoitant eomjiositions in th<‘ 
categories of oiatorio and cantata should be men- 
tioned Osar Franck's Heaiiludes, Gounod’s Re- 
demption, Rossini’s Stahat Mater, the Berlioz 
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Damnation of Faust, Elgar’s Dream of Geron- 
tius, Mozart’s Requiem and possibly Debussy’s 
Prodigal Sou. 

In addition to such major examples of vocal 
rnnsie beyond the limits ol tlu* song foiin, there 
aie many exeelbait (‘lioial (‘omjiositions, as well 
as (jiiartets (for mal(‘ and mixed \()iees), trios, 
diu‘ts and other eomlnnalioiis. ll would be irn- 
JJOs^ible to list (‘V(‘n a l.iu })( i eiailagc of the 
litbvs, but a few ^liould not bt' ovtn looked. There 
die, for instane(% the «itt ra(‘ti\ Lirlx'slicder of 
Itralmis, wiitten foi mixed (luaiU'l and two 
pianos, and al'^o lus ehoial of Triumph and 

Sori^ oj the Fates. Dvorak \\iot(‘ botli a Stabat 
Maliu and a Requiem and tlima* is musical merit 
in Sullivan’s Golden LegeruR W oll-Ferrari’s Vita 
l\uoin, Horatio Junker’s Hoi a SovLssirna and 
the modern Gurrelieder of Sehdnberg. 

Mu eh of the (a>neerted vocal musii^ of the 
world is in llie so-called “polyphonic” style 
(literally “many-voiced”). Vocal polyphony is 
illustrated in its simplest form by the common 
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diversion of singing rounds, which actually rep- 
resent the strict canon form, each part singing 
the melody, overlapping in harmony with itself. 
From a simple round or canon to an elaborate 
vocal Fugue is a long step, but the basic princijde 
is the same. As llie title indicates, a Fugue sug- 
gests a “flight” of themes, literally chasing each 
other through vaiious keys. There* aje \ocal 
Fugu(*s in most oi the great sacred music, while 
the be^l inslrurm^ntal examples may be fouiid in 
the organ (“omjiosi lions of Bach and Osar Franck. 
Bach's H cll-T('nipcrrd Clavier contains forty- 
eight Fugues, all in dilTercnt keys, ea(‘h with its 
own Prelude, dticre is a goixl Fugue in the 
Finale of Mozart's JupUer Symphony^ and man> 
otlier syriipiionic passages are in the "‘fugato” 
style, suggesting a tugal treatment of melodic- 
without actually cari-ying out the form in all it^ 
complicated detail. 

Poly'phoiiic music as a whole preceded that of 
the homophonic or harmonic type, llie formci 
miglil he called “horizontal’' music, because it 
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moves in horizontal lines, each representing an 
independently melodic part. Monodic or homo- 
phonic music is written vertically, each note of 
the melody having its own harmony (actual or 
implied), with no independemce in iJie accom- 
panying parts. 

Lp to tlie clos<‘ of the si\t('etith century all 
Europe was polyphonically minded. The moteU 
of the chuieh ser\ ice and most ol the material 
ol the Mass showed the poly})]ioiiic form, while 
tlie madrigals, glees, catches and rounds of popu- 
lar music emj)ha sized polyphony to the ulmust. 
Some of this music was nothing more than an ex- 
hihition of tiicks, an int<‘llectual feat, like an 
exalted cross old puzzle. Hut often it had artis- 
tic va)iu‘ and a surprising amount of melodic 
inspiration. It was only an occasional genius, 
how^ever, like l^alestrina in sacred music, and 
Orlando di Lasso in secular, who .succeeded in 
bending the pure polyphonic style to a really 
significant musical purpose. The polyphonic 
music of Ba(‘h. more than a centui7 later, was a 
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very different matter, for by this time the im- 
portance of melody and harmony as such had 
been recognized. Bach definitely invented themes 
that would not only woik |)oly[)honi(*,ally but also 
produce beaut iiul, dianialic and emotional re- 
.sults in the liarnioiiy and the tone color and the 
form of their combinations. 

Kven the simplest contiapnntal ('ompositions 
of Ibudi ari^ gems oi tlionglit and musical right- 
ness. lasteii to any of the little Inientions lor 
the piano, wriltcm lot his childnm, hut worthy 
of the attention of a mature artist. (The most 
familiar is tlie out' in F major, in two j)arts.) 
They arc tlie best possible introduction to the 
<‘ounterpoint of Bach. (‘"Counterpoint" simj)ly 
m(*ans a note for note or ""point against point" 
harmonizing of independent melodies.) 

W agner succeeded in making a super-counter- 
point out of entire harmonized })assages and 
groups of instruments or voices, and today the 
freedom of such composition i< practically with- 
out limit. The habit of part-singing, eithei poly- 
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phonically or for the mere [)leasiire of harmoniz- 
ing, is a ])eimanent pliast^ ot human nature, 
regardless ol wlietliei it is «*\[)rc'ssed in a harher- 
sliop (piaitel, an ainaleni t lioi ns or a solid pio- 
fessional per ftn nian<‘e. (Tic^al voeal music is 
uoitli making as well as hearing, alive or on 

1 <'eords. 




X. ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Tlu' fiiilln'i one ;nlvHiir(*-> ni llu‘ h rl of enjoy- 
ing niuM(‘, the more oik* liLely to he eonvinced 
ihcil it fnuK il> higiK'si (‘\j)iosM()ii in the sym- 
phoiiie form. No olhei type of music oilers the 
op])oi tuiiilii'^ fo! Mihliinity of invention, perfec- 
tion oi woi kimin^hip und the direc'l transference 
ol .ih^lract mood-, and (^notions that are to be 
lound 111 the mjihoiiy. 

Hacli compos'd In.', music liefore the sym- 
phonic form had betm developed, but he instinc- 
tively follow (*d its basic principles of statement, 
contrast and reminder in his greatest contribu- 
tions to absolute music. Wagner, Verdi and other 
operatic composers wiote very little absolute 
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music as such, hut halanced this shortcoming hy 
tlie musical p()vv(T and beauty of their dramatic 
works, often retjuiniig no lielp v\hatever from the 
words and action, ('hopin's unujiic d(;votion to 
the piano precluded aiu ^ymj>h()ni(‘ (‘ompositions 
on his pa it, hut tu* usial llu‘ sonata form with 
complet<; success, hesifl(‘s writing efTia’tivc piano 
(amcertos with oiclu‘stial a(‘coin j)aniinent. De- 
l)ussy"s art als<.) v\a^ too high)\ sp(‘cializ(‘d for 
slri(*tly syniphoinc expiession. v<‘t liis huger 
on‘hestral woiks lia\e a loirnal and stiiutmal 
significance eijual to that ol a svnipliony, (juite 
aside fiom thmi tmi'^ical iinpu's- loriism. Kxce{)t 
for a f(;w such ('om[)oscrs, piactnallv (weiv im- 
portant creatoi of rmi-'jc smet* iJic rniddlt^ ot the 
eighte<‘nth c<mtiii\ lia^ wiitlcu somciliing in the 
symphonic form; and it i- hv tluur symphomes 
that the final standing ol nn)st ol thf'st^ composes 
is estimated. 

Sonata form fia^ aliead\ hcen discussed, and 
this applies not only to actual sonatas for solo in- 
struments hut to at lca»t the first movement of a 
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well-written symphony. Tliere are usually three 
more movements, one of which is in slow time 
(sometimes a theme witli variations or an ex- 
tended song form, used instrumeiitally.) The 
fast movement is generally known as a Scherzo 
(literally a iniisic'al joke), with its ancestor in 
the classic Minuet. Tlie Finale is also likely to 
lie in fast lim(% foi a brilliant (diinax. 

Tli(‘n‘ IS no liarm in listening to a single move- 
ment of a symphony, by way ol introduction, but 
there are plenty of works in this form that will 
makt* a favorable impr(‘s>ion in a (omplete per- 
foimance, (nam at a fiisl hearing. Schuberfs Un- 
finished Symphony has tictnally become a popu- 
lar piece, with Sigmund Romberg helping to 
make one of il'^ outstanding themes familiar 
tliiough his Sonp, oj Lore. Re(.‘thoven\s Fifth 
Sy mplumy is today aRo a po})ular classic, as- 
sisted perfiaps by the mailial interpretation of 
tlie opiening motto during the second World War. 

The three great symphonies of Tchaikowsky, 
nnmbere<l 4, 5 and 6. have won a large audience, 
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again with the help of some popular adaptations. 
Cesar Franck’s one* symphony is also a frequent 
choice on ref|uest pro^^iarns. The ta‘^te for Brahms 
is perhaps tlie most surprising development in 
the symphonic field. His First Symphony is now 
honestly popular, and the other three are defi- 
nitely on the way lo a similar success. 

Mozart’s three outstanding symphonies, in (i 
minor, E-flat and C major {JupUor ) are fre- 
quently heard, with the fii'-l perhaps th(‘ favorite 
and rightly regaided as a jicrfeet specimen of 
symphonic composition. T he Haydn symphonies 
are the simplest and clear(‘st of all, hut may find 
it increasingly difficult lo (ornpete with more 
elaborate works of the romantic and modern 
school. Haydn’s Surprise Symphony is still de- 
pendable material, and any listener should find 
pleasure also in the melodic charm and limpid 
clarity of such otluns the London, Clock and 
Military. For the amu>cment of paiiicipants as 
well as hearers, the *s()M‘all(‘d /Vn Symphony can 
be recommended. 
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Beethoven is the recognized master of the 
symphonic form, with all nine of his liighly per- 
sonal symphonies maintaining their place in the 
or(‘}iestral repertoire. The first and second are 
not fai' removed from the simplicities of Havdn 
and Mozart, hut with the third {Kroica) Beetlio- 
vim gave notice of a genius that must still he (-on- 
sidered unique. (It contains, iiuidental ly, one 
of the greatest funeral marches of all time.) 

Reetlioven’s Fourth Syrnphorw is something of 
a thro\v-!)ack to his earliei ^tylc, hut in the fifth 
he once more asserted the individuality of his 
ins])nalion and the courage ol his ('onvictions. 
d’lie ‘-jxth is tlH‘ now lairU lamiliar Pastoral 
Sy rnphon^ . slylizeil hy Wall Disney in Fantasia^ 
with a (hdinite program thrvMighout, announced 
hy the com]>oser himself. Fhe st'venth has been 
called “the apotheosis of the dance ' and it is 
truly full of captivating jliythms. Number eight 
onc e more suggests a leaning toward convention- 
ality, but in the Ninth Symphony all conventions 
are ignored and all precedents shattered. It is 
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not only the choral Finale that makes this woik 
almost unique in music. Rather is it the pioneer- 
ing spirit of imaginative originality that runs all 
through it. The most atti active movenumt is prob- 
ably the Scherzo, but lh(*re blooding emotion 
and irn‘sislible diania in the ojiening siMJion, 
with a beautilul slow imdodv bv wav of contract. 
RefoM' tht^ soIoisN and choiu^ go into Si'hiller’s 
Ode to Joy in tin' I* inale, lh(*i<' ai(* highly nmIis- 
tic instrumental aigimuMils as Kj what llienne may 
prove wortliy of this t(‘\t. Sevmal snatches ol llu* 
earlier movements an* Ined .uid discardiMl, until 
at last the unaecompanual has.-, stiings announce 
the melody that will caiiv iIh^ symjihony to it^ 
triumphant close. Ivegardlc'^'^ oi the mmi* volume 
of players and singeis K'quiied to })roduce tins 
huge work propeily, Rei'llioven's \ uUh Sym- 
phony remains a ma'-teijnece that lias well 
earned the adjective ''um<ju<- ' 

Schubert’s IhijiiiLshcd \ mphony has an even 
more important comiKinion m hi- final woik of 
this type, in C major. Its ’'heavenly length" has 
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been emphasized, and while it is rharacteristi- 
rally melodious, it reveals perhaps more solid 
scholarship and technique than one is accus- 
loiiied to find in Sehuherfs music. 

Ixobcil SchumaMU wrote four symplninies, of 
which the first, ^(uierally (‘ailed Spring, is prob- 
ably tlie most popular. Tlie s(‘(ond, in C major, 
In actually superior, while the third {Rhenish) 
<ind fourth are hohbut; iIhmi own in th<^ orc,lu‘,slral 
leperloire. The lalher programmatic symphoni(\s 
of Mendelssohn ha\e la'cn mi'nljoiKMl, the Italian 
an<l S(‘()tch living up to tlunr tithes, while the Hr- 
formation inlroduec> both lh(' Dresdtm Amen 
( later used by W agner in Rarsifal) and l-ulher's 
hymn, Ein^ fr.ste Ring (A Mighty Koilress). 
The romantic* symfihonic uor' of Berlioz and 
Liszt, all definite 1\ prog? am miiNic. also recpiiie 
no further discuN-^lon. 

Dvorak’s Ae/e U arid Sy rn phoTiy (no. 5) 
makes easy listening. e^pc‘< ially for Americans, 
who should be* intc i C'.t(‘d in th<‘ (‘omjioser’s use 
of Negro spirituaU and othc*r folk material. 
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There is a flirect echo of Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot in the first movement, and the main theme 
of the Finale* not only suggests the tune of Petci 
Gray, hu! transionns it into what may be con- 
sidered a del ilK‘ rale* reminder of Yojikee Doodl*\ 
llie Largo, however, is purely Bohemian, evem 
though (lu* ^(ud^- of Coin Home (by tlie white 
William Aims Fishei ) have given it the reputa- 
tion of an actual spiritual. 

(bislav Mahh*r and Anton Bruckner, with nine* 
symplionies afiie'ce*, are* being treated with in- 
creasing ie'speH*l l)y modem conductors, but still 
remain "omcttii ng ot a prolilern to the* average 
lislene*r. llu'ir techniepie* is impressive, and it 
may he that i(*[)e‘at(‘d he'aiings will eventually 
create the* cotuiclion of inspiration, 

Richai’d StKiii^s has won more sucre-^s with liis 
lone* poems lhan h?'^ s\niphome^ (ah[ie)Ug}i the* 
l)oni(*sf i('(i einee* eieaited a scMi'^atJon hv its mu- 
sical jokes), <10(1 this is tine a bo ot tlie* minoi 
Hussians, with tlu* possible* <*\i(*j)t ion ot Bach- 
maninotr, who^e Second S^ mj)lio 7 n h.is become 
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increasingly popular, along with the piano con- 
certo of the same niimhei. The French DTndy, 
Bizet and Saint-Sathis, the Eimli^h Elgar and 
Vaughan William'^ and the KiisMan Scriabine, 
Stiavinsky and ^Iio-^tako\ ih h lia\e all written 
e‘\rellerU nij)lioniev, with tiu' finnish Sil)elius 
slill soniewliat ahead o^^ lliein m popiilai favor. 
Vineiican s^niphonic coin|M>Htinn has been well 
represented by Henry fkidlr'v of the old school 
and lire modern Bloch, Co] dan 1, William Schu- 
man, Ko> Hams and Baiil (hc'ston among 
others. 

The gieat s\rnp}ionn (on|>os(is have uni- 
foimI> proved ifnii .dnlilv If) write" erjuallv ini- 
poitaiit musK in the oirhestial forms, 

including tone pot in^, ovfu* rc and eoneertos. 
Mo/ait really c^lidjli^h(*d tin* form of the ron- 
eeito for violrn or piano and gave it ilmost sym- 
phonic proper licjiis. Ber'liioven w("nt much fur- 
ther, with his f lolin (on^tito again a towering 
monument, flankcHl hy s(*\(*i il jemarkalrle works 
for piano and orchestra, including the famous 
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Emperor Conrei to (no. 5) and the fourth in G 
major. 

Sehurnann's Piano Coneeilo in A minor ij? a 
(‘las>i(* of its kind, sliaiin^ [x^pulanly of 

Grie‘g'i 5 , Ts<:haiko^\ -‘kyV and Rachniaiiinoirs 
works in th(' stuno lr>]in. 1 he tuo hv Rralini^ aie 
even more si^nificMnl. a^ i-> lii'i nialt'hh^s^ I lolin 
(Concerto in I). ( l\(‘liaikovv^ky ii>ta] the same 
key, as did Hei'lhoven, lo jnodma' an e«)iialiv 
popular Violin ('onrerto. ) Mendids^olm (uealed 
one of tlie world '- i<i\oMle eoiuanlos lor tin* 
violin, and also ('onliihuted inttnestin^ inline 
foi piano and oiehe-'lia in thi^ lorm. GliopiiT^ 
piano coMccrtO'- lia\(‘ keen menlion<“d. and there 
are minor violin eoneeito'- hy Max Brindi, 
GlazounolT and (ioldmark, with Siheliii'', IVoko- 
fiefl and William Walton repr(^'^enllll^ the mod- 
ern st'hool, Ikndi wrol(‘ a fim* eoneerto foi two 
\iolin^ and loahin- ha'> one lor violin and eello, 
w iih oi eliesli a. 1'hei e a i e r‘\( ellenl eone(n'to> al^o 
willi llie eello as -nhn-t. t niahly those ol Sehii- 
inann and Dvorak. Sainl-Saens like\\is(‘ con- 
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tributed his share of (oneertos for various in- 
‘-truriuMits, willi orchestral accouipauiuient. 

Many ot tliese woiks may be consichned as 
actual s> m[)honie‘^ uith featuic'd solo^. and it has 
af.rt'.nlv been itiadc' c lear that ^orne o\ei lures and 
tone f»o<an> ha\e the i];ni licance ol minialure 
niU'-ic -di ama^'. with a drhrnlc^ svmphonic ^a]ne 
a" w(dl. K ini''kv-Kor s<ilvol]'v S('h('hcraz(ule often 
tak('-^ the [)lac<‘ ol a -\irrphony on concert pto- 
y!<un^. with th<- advarrtauc* ol "'Crving as both 
alt^i*liit(‘ and ftroyr.irn inn^ic So it all comes 
back to ifu' piof>o^jtion dial .\ .cjeal composer 
< .in express hini'-cdt with ccjiia! cdTc'cl whether 
h<' i'' wiitinu lor a ^%ni[>heri\ oicliesira or a solo 
instrument, for tlie <»{)cia liou‘-e or lor a single 
voice, with or withoul the h» 1() <d words, action, 
■-cerun \ or costuntc*^. It r"- the* music itself that 
c (umts. 
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Alisolute inii^ic (‘jd Ik* ^luilird in llie vari- 
ous fonjKS of (‘lianilx*! -o riilhx! la'cauwe it 

demands only a lirniWa] nnm.aa of iiisirumenls 
or voices, and can lli(‘rcloi(‘ lx* pcrloninxl most 
cdeclively in a small loom, a^^ comjiaicd with 
(lie large audiloiinm neediMl ior a symphony 
orchestra, a clioiii'^ oi an ojxaa. Many sincere 
lovers of mnsii* find its mo-^1 jxalecl though not 
It.-! most excatmg c\|n (‘-^sion i» the instrumental 
lorms of chamhci mu^ic, pailn ularly the siring 
<|uai tel. 

lleie IS the comhinatif>n of instruments that 
permits a fascinating use of rhythmic and me- 
lodic patterns, of four-pai1 liarmony and well- 
defined tonal coloring, and of an (*xquisite 
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refinement of form, including a sufficiently com- 
f)licated polyplioii} . It is peihaps significant that 
only the greatest c ornposers have written success- 
ful siring ipiailcts. l li(‘ form is so clear, so mer- 
ciles^iy honest, tiiat any slipshod workmanship 
is dricctrd, aiul it is so (‘onipletely an <\x- 

pression of ahsoliit(‘ music that only the most 
genial tmdodic in\<‘nfion will p<is^ nuistci with 
the intclligcnit listener. 

It tnav he unloilunate that (hamlKU nmvie 
lias (le\elo[»e(l the t(‘pulalion ot a[»pealing to 
su<‘li lately ndined ta'-t<“‘. lot as a i(‘siilt ol this a 
gr(M! manv fx'c^ph’ l'a\<‘ [•uMtaided to like efiarn- 
hci miisii' wIkmi it iralK huitd llitan to tears. ( )n 
tlie otiun fiand, tlir vniM-ie ol cliarnhei 

music have alwa\^ heen phnililiiL and loo oiten 
the el(‘et ])(‘ilonnei- ot ^mh innsie have he(*n 
iindulv mode-t, and uiuHa t^^^a n I v leariiil ol pre- 
senting it to the gei\eral puhln ((Ihauihei nuisi(‘ 
is also a fasi inating game tor amateurs, hut they 
should l>e warned to puisne it mo*^tlv tor their 
own pleasure.) 
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The term “chaniher iiuisir” is a?i ohJ one, and 
the smaller instruiiieiUal roinhinatioiis were pop- 
niai long l)efore the s\ mpljoiiv nn hestra reached 
its perfection. Stiictlv -sprakmg, vocal Fnusic 
by small groups ul indivulua! singers should 
also be eJa^'sed ( h.aniix'i iniisu*, but >inee 
such music ]> nowadcMs mostly in 

large concert ball.-. il nun** practical to limit 
lh(‘ Ici'in ‘‘chamlxM mu'^lc'* !o ibc nwtrumental 
side. 

Louis X I maiulamcd <i oi clunnber 

music/* and such (*aj l\ Italian c- >ni|>0''(us as Peri 
and (’accini prodmaal caiUijtc dr ((unrra, using 
(»ne voi(‘(* and one in^InmKMi! riuuc wma* so- 
callcui ‘■‘sonatas ' [ I'mI ujlimiil ->‘)nala form) writ- 
ten boll) for iIk‘ ( i.j' i( 1 aiu] ‘<m string eombina- 
tions. PurcelLs (,nli/rn Sinuitn was lor two vio- 
lins and bass. I>a< h ( (>nit)osed trios using both 
ilute ajid violin), but no ipiartets. His ‘"eon- 
( ertos,” however, contain(*d sections wiitlen for 
small groups of solo mstrunumls that might well 
be classed as chamber mii'^ie, and even the com- 
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plete orchestra of Bach does not require the 
wide-open spaces of a ccHK-ert hall. 

Handers trios and sonatas show somethin" of 
the later sonata form. Thil it is Haydn who shonl<l 
f>e considered th(‘ r(‘al father of eliamher mu^ir. 
and partieulaily oi tli(‘ strin" quartet. The fii-'l 
actual striu" (juaitet^ v\ere written l)y Fraji/ 
Ri(‘htcr, and tiu' rno^t prolific composm' of cham- 
l>f‘r rnusi(‘ was Bora'lu i ini, vsho wrote ninf‘t\- 
thr(‘e (juaitets and one Imndied tw('nty-five (juin 
tels (and is remmuhcriMl today ior one liltic 
Minuet.) 

Haydn (‘omp()^(‘d ci"hty-threc string (jiiail(‘ts. 
but Iris i!n[)oilan( lies in Ids devehqrrncnt of iht* 
form rather than in tla‘ mere number of liis ci (na- 
tions. His ('arlic^l t‘\p<*rimenls in this ^lyle wt sc 
little niort' thiin \ioiin solos, with accompani- 
ments hy a M‘eond violin, viola and cello. But h(‘ 
soon discovered the importance of a more equal 
balance among the four parts, and this principle 
was carrier! on to its logical climax by Mozart 
and Beethoven. 
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Tlie Mozart quartets are full of his character* 
istic charm, and show several different styles, of 
whic h the earliest is decidedly Italian. The later 
quartets have real individuiility, distinct inde- 
pendeiK^e of the four parts, and a deeply musical 
flow of ideas. Six of Mozart's finest cpiartets were 
dedicated to Ilaydn, who out Jived the young 
yoiiius and ^really adniircal liis work. (Haydn 
wa-- cut) dive \eai^ older thrin Mozart, but 
llu'n' wav a waini friendshi[) l)ctwee!i them, a 
lelalionvhip almost like' ih.il of lallic'r and son.) 
Of these six quarlets, the last, in major, is per- 
haps the yr('at(‘st, proloimd <ind impassioned in 
f(‘elirm, l)old in its lui rmonic*^. and with a tenthu', 
slow mc'lodv that is M»)/ail at his vcTy best. 

The ont^'landiny mallei of the string cpiartet 
(v\it)i only the modem Ibalim-^ as a real rival) 
was l)(‘('lhoven. flis \('iv hi^-l (piartel (op. 18, 
no. 1 ) shows a new^ e<juality of the four parts, 
with OIK* phiasc distributed imf)artially among 
all the ]) layers, l.atei Heelhoven developed the 
quartet form info something ethereal, unearthly. 
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hinting at musical conceptions which could not 
be expressed by any mere instrumental en- 
semble. 

There were six (juartels in Beetlioveirs earliest 
set. Eight years later he publislied a set of three 
(op. S9) (l(‘(lieal(‘(l to (a)iinl Ka.^iirnowsky, and 
still ealhal by name. ( liasiiniow>^ky was the 
Russian arnbassadoi to lli(‘ e</ni1 at Vienna). An 
extraordinary d(n<‘lo[nn(‘nl oi st\ l(‘ is slu)\vn in 
tin s second gioiip. a bioad«anna oi teclnn(|ue to 
alrriosl syrnplioriic pi (>j>oi> khi^. Tin* puait^ts are 
all bold and vigoron^ in llieii (HMlfncni ol highly 
individual nu'lodn tn.iicijal. and llu* jonr in- 
stiiiment.> aie it^cd in a lh»n ■''a-iil\ j)(d\ phonic 
manner. 

With tip. 127 Ih'clhoM'n b<‘gan lie- lina! '>r]if^ 
of tjuarlels, \>ln< h ha\c balllcd nu)'>t ol llaai Ihmi- 
cis and yet con\in<(‘d the niU''ica! \\<uhl lhat in 
the closing year'*> ol In'- hie tht‘ (h‘ai. nnhajipy 
composer had just bognn to riMlizt* what music 
might Ik* made to e\]ne-^-. 

After Beethoven th<*r(* ai<* no sjiing (piartets 
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of equal significaiKe until Brahms. Spohr and 
Cherubini l)oth ^vroie quartets, the former as 
many as ihiily-five, Inil they are eommonplace 
and without distiiietion. Seliuberrs quartets, 
written with ]e»s teehnieal ‘-kill, are nevertheless 
far moie inleiesling. 

Tilt* best known of llu^ S‘‘iuil)t‘il (jnarltas is that 
i?i I) minor, whose slow tnovcMmmt is a set of 
\analion^ on th(‘ la^uililiil nu’lody of the song. 
Death and the Matd(ai. But Ins giealest (jiiartet 
is piohahlv die one in C nmjoi. wiitlen near the 
(‘nd of lijs ‘-hort ljf(‘. it is noi polyphonic, in the 
nianiKM ol Ih i lhov^m's (juj i loN. loi Sehubeil did 
not l(Mn lowurd this ty|)e ol romposilion. But it 
has a w. II mill und a Inline-- ol harmony, a rich 
glow^ ol sp()iiianeil\ . si r|i oik* inevitablv as- 
sociates with SehnIxMt alone. 

Mendol.vsohii wrote six ([ii.enas, all (degant 
in lorm, er>ne< i in evm \ del-in. hnl in no sense 
inspired. Selmmann aerooipl i-laal more inter- 
esting (lungs with the (piailel loirn, although ob- 
vioiislv uoi'knig thioinjh a sparige medium. He 
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wote three, (l(Hlirating them to Mendelssohn, 
and the last, in A, ii- worthy of his best creative 
style. They all have an individuality of both 
melody and hannonv, but musically they are af- 
fected bv their (ompo^eTs ah^oij)tion in llie 
piano, which lu* kia'w iar h(*tlei than an\ otIuM' 
in.^tninnail. ^ (M it i^ ea<\ to hnd that Schumann, 
like Het*lhovcn, '-(‘hated the (juarlel foian for 
thoughts tliat w<'i(' too ^ul)lle for deal e\pres>i()n 
in niii^ical leuin'-. 

Rralim^, in hi'^ iIimm* (juartels and other cham- 
ber music, onc(* more a combination of 

the best featiin'-' (»f Schumann and Beethoven, 
although he dix's not seem to siri\e for the ex})res- 
sion of ^"unfathomable mysteiie-." such as are 
found in the last of the Beethoven (]uartet<. Ihit 
there is the Siime breadth of style that chara(‘ter- 
izes the Rasumowsky (juartets, the same ability 
to put symphonic material into smaller and more 
intimate forms, and a melodic invention which, 
if not completely original, is at least always in- 
dividual. To tlie classic qualities of Beethoven, 
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Brahms adds the lyric romanticism of Schu- 
mann, and the combination is fii^hly satisfying. 
He has in common with the great songwriter also 
a command of tricky rlivtlinis, winch provide 
endless fascination in <ill his wo^ks. 

One of the ie(‘ogni/cd inisUn pi(‘ces of charn- 
Ixn- music is llic crcal (jujilci in 0 minor by 
Cesar Franck. It was a matin c composition, writ- 
ten after a caieliil study ol th(‘ (Milim ijuartel^v 
writers, but, like so much of ins woik, built upon 
the polyphouK' ideas ol H.o h. willi wliom Fianck 
was in close sympathy. h(‘caus(‘ ol iIkui* com- 
mon interest in the oigan 

There are two fine ({uaifet', hy \ inceni D’Indy, 
a pii} il of Franck, hut the outstanding examples 
of tlie modern Freiadi i hool of chaml)er music 
are the quartets of D(d)iis>v and Ravel. Both have 
in common tlie ahilily to aeeornjdish much with 
an extreme er'onomy of material, and both are 
harmonically in advance of even Cesar Franck. 
Debussy develops all four movements of his 
quartet on a single phra.se, consisting of twor 
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motifs. There is no clear outline of melody, and 
no easily recognizable form of the classic type, 
yet everything is onierly in the highest sense, 
and the (‘lose-knil (piality of the instrumental 
fabric becoiiies more and more apparent, even 
to the inex[)erienced listeiu^r. 

Ka^eTs quartet is a l)it more conventional, hut 
perliaps on lliat account easier lor tlu' listener. 
It show^ Delmssy’s tendency toward t*conomy oi 
material^, with fairly cl(Mr references to its open- 
ing nu’lody in tlie later rnoveMutuits, Init it also 
conu^" close to the pol>])honic ‘-Ivle of th(‘ cla'-- 
sical composei's. In its harrnonie's (lie Havel (|uai- 
tet 1 *- conlinuallv in(('r(*'-ling, hut not loo hent'ti- 
cal. Allogellier. il i'^ one of the most appealing 
ex*nn])les o) modem music, wfiich is growing 
steadily in the an(*clions of the juihlic. 

Modernism gels a I’cal hearing in llu* 1) minor 
quartet (op. 7) oi Arnold Sihdnherg, played 
without a break lietween rnovenu iils, and lasting 
nearly an hour. Its discords were oni'e consid- 
ered quite terrific, but the human ear has accus- 
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tonied itself to far more extreme cacophonies 
since then. Actually, this entire quartet repre- 
sents one huge movement, in wliat is no more 
than an elaboration of the old sonata form. With 
:ls heretical ideas of harmony, and its inexhaust- 
ible connnand of technique, it aifords a fine men- 
tal exercise lor anyone who likes to absorb music 
through the brain rather than the heart. 

Ther(‘ have Ix'en interest ing (jiiartets by Belft 
Hartok, Kodaly and oth(*r (juite modern compos- 
ers, but it is well to b(‘come thoroughly ac- 
({uainled with tin* (‘stablished literature of 
chamber muM(* l>elor(‘ att<'in|)ling too many ex- 
]>eriment^. For preliminary ( xpmitaice there are 
plenty of (piaitels ol a far more obvious appeal 
than the best of tire cl a sic works, and some of 
these have a solid musical value in addition to 
their immediate attracli\en(‘ss. 

Notable among these jiiert^s oi chamber music 
is Tschaikowsky’s quartet in I) (op. 11) which 
contains the familiar Anduntr CarUaLile, often 
played by itself on conceit programs, and tran- 
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scribed for other instrumental combinations. The 
same composer wrote two other quartets, mostly 
in the classic style, yet with a distinct flavor of 
romanticism, and full of the endearing senti- 
mental it ie.s that one enc'.ounters in so much of his 
music. 

The JNorwcgian Crieg \\rol(‘ a most r-li.u'uiing 
quartet, allhougli without nmidi relationship to 
the accepted forms. One movement, a Romance, 
consists of a chara(‘t(*i istically appealing melody, 
and, like the dVcliaikowsky Andante ('.aniahile, 
is often played as a soparalt' pic< c- 

Smetana pul sofm* ol the nalionalism ol Hohe- 
niia into his aulol)iographi<*al (juarict. A us 
meinem Leben (tiom my Life), and tlii^ ranks 
with the finer things of chamber music. Dvorak 
produced seveial '^[)lcndid quartets, of which the 
most interesting is one in V (op. 96), generally 
called American, and wiitlen in this (ountry in 
1893. It is closely related to his I\'ew W arid 
Symphony in manner and niaterial>, using 
themes which were un(|uestionably influenced by 
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the Negro spirituals, if not actually borrowed 
from that source. 

Outside of the string quartet, chamber music 
contains other four-part coinl)inations, as well as 
tiios, quintets. sc\let>. and e^en an (>c(uisional 
septet or octet, lit^yond this limit, any instru- 
mental combination may be regarded as a minia- 
ture orchestra, and the “Little Symphonies,’’ 
Chamber Music Societies and other small en- 
sembles are becoming incn*asin;j;ly popular in 
concert halls of modest .^ize. 

1 l)e conventional trio is a combination of 
jnano. violin and cello, with the emphasis usu- 
ally on the i)iano. The Bach sonatas for flute, 
\iolin and bass, or two violins and bass are 
realh trios, ajid contain ome beautiful music. 
Handel wrote cAcellent trios lor strings, as well 
as one for oboe, violin and viola. Haydn’s string 
trios are rather ihin, but he wrote one for the 
interesting combination of two flutes and a cello. 

The early piano trios are little more than 
piano solos, with the violin doubling the melody 
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and the cello supporting the bass. It was in this 
style that Haydn wrote most of his trios and they 
have little significance as chamber music, al- 
though the form and melodic (*ontent are inter- 
esting. The popular Gyp.s) Rondo has been men- 
tioned as a clear example of that fonn, but it is 
curious that even in this lapid movement Haydn 
foiced tlie violin and llu* [Jiario m(*lody to play 
i!i unison. 

Mozart's eight piano liios aie iai bellei bal- 
anced, and full ol chai 4ic!(*ri^lic giac(' and 
charm. Altliough miisicalK nol })a ri n ularly im*- 
porlant, they r('pi(''('nt a i(‘al advance to\vai<l the 
later establish(‘d trio sl\lc !>cellio\t'n also wrote 
eiglit trios ol the con\(‘nlioiui I t\ pc. thr(‘e nf 
which af)p(‘are*l a^ o[> 1. 'showing no advance 

over the woik i>l Mozail. Uul thiee others, pub- 
lished as op. 70 (two liio.-) <ind op. 07. are a 
very difTeieiU nI()|\. tnll\ worthv ol the inaluie 
l^'Cthoven at his hcvi. 

Schubert’s two tiio-^ aie full of melodic in- 
spiration, but do not add any I fling significant to 
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the form as a whole. Nor can the charnung trios 
of Mendelssohn be considered paiticularly im- 
portant, except in so far as they provide attractive 
and readily playable mat<‘rial for amateurs. 
S[Mdir and Schumann also contributed trios to 
the literature of chamber music, the latter dis- 
playing the romantic and ])oeiic (pialities usually 
to be found in his work. 

Once more, however, it is Brahms who sup- 
[))ies the final touch of genius to an established 
iorrn of chamber mu^-ic!, and his three trios (op. 

op. 87, and op. 101) are th(‘ iccognized mas- 
terpieces of their kind. Moie than any other 
cornposet he has succe(‘ded in giving equal im- 
[)orlance to all tlina^ paits. paying particular at- 
l(‘ntion to the liillieilo neg''*eted «‘ello, whose low 
tones are adniiiat»!\ tHla[)ted to the instinctive 
melodic line of Brahma, \Jiieli lea. s toward som- 
ber effects. Nobilit) and di unity of style are to 
be found in all of these trios, and in addition to 
the value of their rnusi(‘al eonlent they represent 
the perfection of form, so far as the combination 
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of piano, violin and cello is concerned. Brahms 
also wrote a trio for the French horn, violin and 
piano, and one for the clarinet, cello and piano, 
in both of which tlie high level of his chamber 
music is sustained. 

The quintet has become a populai form of 
chamber music, eillicr with or witliout piano. 
There arc three quintels, written for the regular 
string quartet and piano, that stand out beyond 
all other music in that form. Their composers 
are Schumann, Cesar Franck and Ibahms, The 
first is perha])s the most lucid and therefore the 
most immediately attractive; the second is the 
most original in its harmonic treatment (al- 
though it often sugge^ts the .^ame composer’s 
violin sonata) ; the third is the most vigorous and 
the most solidly musical. All three are tremen- 
dously worth hearing, not once but many times. 
Dvorak also has to his credit a sf)lendid piano 
quintet, with effective use of Bohemian dance 
forms, and there is a good one of more modern 
date by Dohnanyi. 
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In listening to cliainher music, keep in mind 
the following principles: There should be a$ 
much independence as possible among tlie in-* 
strurnents concerned, with a natural polyphony 
arising from their related parts; the form should 
l)e clear in its geiieral outlines, but witli sufficient 
elaboialion of detail to avoid monotony; the 
melodic invention should l)o definitely appeal- 
ing, witli enough (diaiactei and individuality tcT 
make up foi a ku'k < I vobime or versatile in- 
strumental eobuing. llie gitMt<*st chamber music 
consistently lives up to the^c simple standards of 
e\cellen( e. 

The muMC ot ibi* pianoloite (conveniently 
shortened to '■ju.ino'" in modom usage) could 
faitiv be included will) ( .andxu music, for even 
the highly devclojied instiumcnts ol today, with 
their almost oreliestial ellecls oi lOne, are heard 
most satisfa(‘toiily in eonifjai atively small con- 
cert halls, or even in a living-room of adequate 
size. Whether in ])uhlie performance or in the 
home, the piano remains the most significant of 
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all musical inslniniciit.s, with only the pipe-organ 
as a rival in versatility (and the latter is almost 
automatically limiled to the audiences in 
churches and motion pic'tiirc ihcaties). The piano 
Still occiipi(‘s a fuactically uniipie position as the 
basis for rnusii al < omjni^ition, lor the study of 
notes and harinony and as an aciainipaniimmt for 
other instruments, in addition to its own im])oi- 
tant phu'e as a soloist. It i^ universally recog- 
nized as the nio'^t pia(‘ti(‘al oi all musical iiisliu- 
ments and the Ix'sl po^sihit^ nKMlinm foi ila^ study 
of music from any angle. 

Some of the jiiano musu' IkmkI today wa^ 
originally wrillmi for such aiua^^lors as the harp- 
sichord or cla\ iciioi <1 or (W(mi for the organ. This 
is true of most ol lire -.o-r alled j)iano compositions 
of the great Ihieh. as well as the Scarlattis, Ra- 
meau and ("(>u|U‘nn. ol an c'arliei dav. Faimi 
M ozart used llie ha t jislr hoi d in pteference to 
the light-tomal pnino^ ol In- (hi), and it was only 
when l)(‘etho\tMi la^gan to wiil(‘ his liighly dra- 
matic* and romantic -tniata^ that the |)iano-makers 
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were forced to de\elop Mooelliing roBi})ii i aide to 
the poweiliil and e\pn‘-vi\f instrl^ne^t^ of to- 
day. 

Weber, Schubert, Schumann and Mtmdelssohn 
all coutriljuted to the poltmlial ('xpre.ssi vcness of 
the piano, but it remained lot Cliopin to realize 
its possibilities to tlie fiille^i (‘\l(ml. Liszt made 
greater dmuands on the m>liiini('nt Irom the 
standj)oiiit of biil!i<int but (lliopin 

fnay be considcKul tla* rno i (inly "'pianistic" of 
all tlie (‘omposers. Ills nuj->i(‘al invenlion was 
also\asll\ siipciioi to that ol !a^/l. 

1 he sinallci <’ompo.sith>:i - m 1 Lho})in are still 
the b(‘st int r odiu I ion lo iIh' miisir ol lli(‘ piano 
and nian\ ol tlimn can hr plac'd f|uile* accept- 
ably l)v amalcni s. lli /^ r///dcs are a good 
starting-])oint, wilh scxcial now in the popular 
(“lass, and most ol the \vall/(‘s niatvC easy listening 
ev(‘n foi nntraiiK'd eafs. Ail<n lliat, one can grad- 
ually assimilate the charming MaziirkiLs, the 
more dramatic l\>lonaisrs, ilic lirilliant Etudes 
( which are far more than rmn^' finger-exercises), 
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"the melodious Nocturnes, the romantic Ballades, 
the Scherzos (a^ain iiuvcli more important than 
their title would indicate) and eventually the 
Sonatas (one of which contains the familiar Fu- 
neral March) and tlic two Concertos already men- 
tioned. 

Franz Liszt, a spectacular inaslei of the key- 
board, naturally created effects of tlie soit that 
he himself could best interpret and also j)roved 
himself adept at arranging for the piano what 
other composers had originally composed in a 
different form. He is perhaps best remembered 
toda) for his Hungarian Rhapsodies, built from 
his native folk-music (the second is easily the 
most popular), l)Ut he has to his credit an inter- 
esting Sonata in B minor and two fairly well 
known Concertos, besides such smaller pieces as 
the familiar Liebestraum and a series of ‘‘tran- 
scendentaT' Ftudes. Liszt’s elaborate transcrip- 
tions and paraphrases of the works of Schubert 
and Verdi weie definitely helpful to those com- 
posers, e\en though they are seldom heard today. 
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Another brilliant pianist, Anton Rubinstein^ 
wrote five Piano Concertos but is now known al- 
most entirely by the siigai^ Melody in F {a fa- 
vorite with old-fashioned amateurs) and the pro- 
grammatic Kanimenoi-Ostrow. Tlie piano music 
of Tschaikowsky and Ka(‘hmaninoff has been 
mentioned, to which should he added the work of 
the modern Huh.sian, Piokofielf. (llis March 
from The Lore of Three Oranges makes an attrac- 
tive piano piece, as does the satirical Poika from^ 
the Golden Ige ol Sho^l«iko\ileh. ) 

Dehussy remain'^ lh(‘ out'^landing Imcik'Ii (com- 
poser of piano miisi<*. and his short pieces may 
wtII serve as an inliodiichon to the whole modern 
school. Ravel l)(*Iongs on practically the same 
level, with ical individuality in his short com- 
positions, winch are mostly programmatic. 

Grieg upholds Scandinavian nationalism in 
his music for the piano as well as i-i otlicr forms, 
while Albeniz and DeFalla have performed a 
similar service to the (‘haracteristic rhythms and 
melodies of Spain. American piano music has 
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shown little, racial distinction (except perhaps 
for that of George Gershwin), but charming 
little pieces were written by MacDowell {Wood- 
land Sketches, etc.) and some contemporary 
Americans have at Ica*^! contributed interesting 
experiments to th<^ litciature of the keyboard. 

Brahms has giadually bi*comc recognized as 
a genial compo'^ci tm llu* [)iano, with hi^ nudo- 
dioiisand v\<‘ll w i ittcn W al!/c^, Inlenruv./i, 1 {}k> p- 
sodies, BalLuh*'' and Sonatas, \vorth\ succcsvoi*- 
to the bc^l of Schumann and Chopin. I 1 lis Second 
Piano C.orueitif i- dcfmiUdy one of the woild’s 
ma'*'l<'i [n<a’(‘'-. ) Ihco* is t:ood [)ian() mu^ic <{So 
by ^nch wulcK d'lTfomt cuMtoi^ ris ( 
Franck, Fci<\ (d.nngcu Scriabinc, Poulcnr, 
Satie, Siiiding an<l Lecuona, mo^t of which bc- 
long'< legitinialcK to the litcialuH^ ol (li.nnOcr 
nlu^ic. 

Solo pica t's toi the \iolin (with piano ac( orn- 
paniimmt) ma\ also be included in this category, 
ser\ing practical preliminaries to the small 
insti iimcntal eiiMMobic- and eventually creating 
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an interest in the full symphony orchestra. (Ac- 
tually the splendid lei onK available today have 
ea icon raged many a li^lenei to plunge directly 
into the symphonic literature itself.) 

Mozart and Heetlio\en both wrote a nuinber 
o( excellent Violin Sonatas, the latter’s most 
famous work of th> l\p<‘ iM ing the soa-alled 
kreutzer Scnuita. ulnch lia^ none of the tragic 
''ignificance allMhul(‘d to il by d'olstoy but de- 
liver its name nn'iely lioi » [\\r dedication to 
liodolphe Ki(‘ul/ei . a bMdmi; \ irtuoso of Beetho- 
\en's time. Tv\o /\o/;n//;crs lo’ \iolin and orches- 
tra are also in th(‘ lH*(‘lbo\cn list, flanking his 
gieat Concerto. 

Brahms likewi'-e supphnncntcd a great Violin 
CoiKcito with Sonata*- c cijOcd value in their 
held, ojie of which b('gins witli a melody frankly 
icfujuiscent of the Wagner Prize >ong, Schubert 
ajid Schumann both wrote smaller works for the 
violin, but Mendelssohn coiurntrated on a single 
nnisterpiece, as did Tschaikou vky. both of their 
Concertos now^ ranking among tlu' most popular 
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of all time, Saint-Saens wrote three Violin Con- 
certos, but is better knc^wn today by an Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso and a colorful Ha- 
vanaise. 

Some of the outstanding virtuosos of tlie violin 
naturally composed music for that instrument, 
but it is generally of technical rather than mu- 
sical significanc'e. The world-fainous Paganini, 
whose tricks gave him the jepulation of being in 
league with the devil, wrote a set of twenty-four 
unaccompanied Caprices for the violin, one of 
which, La Campanella, liecame popular in a piano 
version l)y IJszt, wliile anotluM served as the 
theme for a Muies of Brahms variations. (He 
also composed two Concertos and a biilliant 
WitcJws’ Dance.) Sarasate, W'ienia vn ^ ki. V^ieux- 
temps and Joachim all piodm t'd violinistic show- 
pieces, of which ihev llu*m'^(‘Ki‘s were ttie best 
interpreters. 

Grieg wrote three excellent \ iolin Sonatas, one 
of which has become a favorite in tin* repertoire 
of Jascha Heifetz. But the most original and in- 
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teresling of all the sonatas for the violin is that oj 
Cesar Franck, which makes even greater de^ 
mands on the pianist than on the violinist. Every 
movement is highly individual, Avilh the Finale 
mostly in strict canon style. It has long been 
favored hy '^uch serious interpreters as Jacques 
Thihaud and Harold Bauer, the most recent 
recording team l>eing F'rancescalti and Casa^ 
desus. 

Compared with the violin, the literature of 
the cello is excce<lirigly limited. The leading con- 
certos liave been mentioned, and there are good 
Cello Sonatas hy Beethovam, Mendelssohn, Grieg 
and other cornposeis. MJIoch’ji Schelomo is a 
modern masterpiece loj cello and orchestra*) 
Small show-pieces by sui'li cello virtuosos as 
Popper and Golleimann are occasionally heard, 
along with a po[)idar seH of V aruuions on a Ro- 
coco Theme by T^ haikowsky and the perennial 
Swan of Saint-Sathis. But the cello is still most 
significant as tlie bass of the string quartet. 

The viola also finds its importance as a voice 
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in the instrumenlal ensemble rather than as an 
individual soloist. Schumann and Joachim both 
produced some minor compositions for the viola 
and the modern r<‘pcrtoire includes a prize-win- 
ning Suite by Ern(‘st llloch and effective pieces 
by Hindemith, who is himself a virtuoso of the 
viola. 

The uind-ijistrunients are likewist* inore valu- 
able in ensemble lhan as ^oloists. although they 
are often given impoitaiit solo melodies in sym- 
phonies and operas as well as smaller instru- 
mental combinations. To tlie clas.sic Flute Sonatas 
of Bach one might add such modern music as 
Debussy’s una(‘comj)ani<‘<l Syiinx and some in- 
teresting rnatejiiil b\ lh(* Afueiicans, Charles T. 
Griffes, Arthur Fot)lc and Ken! Kennan. 

Brahms wrote two Claiinet Sonatas for his 
friend Miihlfeld. to whb’h Deliussy added a 
Rhapsody, ^ometinH‘> played on the saxophone. 
Tliere an* solos for the olioe and bassoon, as w^ell 
the Flench horn and the I'onventional brass 
inslrument^. (Trumpeters, cornettists and trom- 
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l)()ni>ts are particularly fond of playing varia- 
liiuis on hackneyed tunes.) 

Today there are luinierous eo?npositions for 
Miiall grou[)s ol w ind-instruuH‘uts which can he 
nglitiy classed as cha!nl)er nuisi(\ For a popular 
stvdc. with sulhcic'iilly modern touches, the crea- 
tions of Ale(> Wilder loi wood- wind octet and 
hai]oi(liord can he r(‘(‘onun<‘nd('d. The best 
Atnci ican jazz is also play<Ml by sinall gioups of 
winH-instjaiment^, }>!u^ piano, sinng bas^ and 
diuni^. in the pine i\<wv Orh^ans -^lylc. 

Till'- again ('inphasiz(‘s the (oinpai ative in- 
siginiicance oi nanc xolume ni nnisi(’ of all 
kiiuU. Ihe commcicia! swing bands make more 
noi^c than an improvising fmscmbb' of five or 
six (*\])Ci'l-^, but their musiv is not necessarily 
hetici. Similarly a string quartt*t ma\ produce 
music of moi(‘ -<ignificcince than tha. of a sym- 
phony oichesiia, depending upon the inspira- 
tional quality and the techni(*al resouret's of the 
composers concenu*d. F\en soloists, both vocal 
and instrumental, may hold their own in com- 
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petition with more sonorous and numerically 
impressive groups, and here the human element, 
expressed through an individual personality, 
may play an important part in the final effect 
upon the listener. Tliere is a certain megalo- 
mania that attaches impoitance to size foi It«^ 
own sake. This dehnitclv does not apply to 
music. 



XII. VARIOUS conclusions 


It is impossible to dev( lof) lli(‘ ail of en|oying 
music by merely reading books al>oiil it. The one 
absolute necessity is to beat pKiit) of music of 
all kinds and thus lo gel llie liabil of forming 
one’s own opinions. If tlioM i)|)unons keep chang- 
ing, >0 mudi the lietlei It fuohably means that a 
definite irnpiovcinenl in la^le is taking place. 
(In many cases nui^nal ta^le (oiild not possibly 
go backwaid, and it ((utainly does not stand 
still; so it is almost bound to go forward.) 

If a piece oi mii^n sounds dull ind uninter- 
esting at a first h(*aiing, don’t give it up on that 
account, paitieulail)^ il it happens to be a piece 
in which thousands of others have found honest 
enjoyment. The lac t that its beauties are not of 
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the obvious type is tpiite likely to !)(‘ in favor. 
Conversely, one should not he carried away hy a 
favorable first impression. Music that follows the 
line of least i csistanee may he ternpoi ai ily popu- 
lar but is not lUHCssarily ^!;ood on that a(‘count. 
If your enthusiasm loi a <'or)ipo-'ition suddenly 
begins to wan(‘, don't lepioach \oiii-c!i for he- 
in*^: so easily ^atiat('d. liu* chaiu'c^ aie that the 
music was not worth nuich thaii pa^^in^; at- 

tention in an\ case. 

The one and only (h'pendahle Ic^l oi l;leatne-^s 
in music is tlic lest of time. That is why it i^ so 
futile to spend a lot of (uier^y in woriyin^ o\(m 
present and luture sttindards. Nohoih living is 
qualified to what is i;ood oi had in the un- 
tried musie of the mommit oi what will !»<• i(‘coj:,- 
nized as ^ood or had in the future. All that any- 
one (\in r\pr(‘ss is a sineeie persona! opinion, 
and this is the pM\ih‘i;e of the lavman as well as 
the profes'^ioiial critic oi artist. 

In keeppii; this hook to a po<*ket si/c, the au- 
thor has dr I ihtnateK ci*n)ha-izf*d material that 
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is likely to appeal to every taste, having confi- 
dence in the inhen'iitly good instincts of intelli- 
gent people to discover in time what has a lasting 
value and trusting a No in the fundamental quali- 
ties of truth and beauty in music that has estab- 
lished such permanence. In every case, however, 
llie further possibilities ot in(le[)endent discovery 
are definitely suggt‘-l<‘(b and every composition 
thus numlioned is cixailable on i(‘M>rds and 
like!\ to apjpear o< « ii^i< ■nail) on ladio pro- 
gt arns. 

The [>Mmary objc( t of thi‘> book, in its original 
as v\<'ll a-* its (utM iCi [(nin. is |o eriMle lisUuiing 
liabits fo! human 'm ings. Tin* limitations 

ol ^pace havt* made it im[)o^-ibl(‘ to go into much 
detail in analyzing actual (i nposiluMH. but the 
general approach to music. suggt‘^l(‘d in the 
earlier ehajiter^. listening for pattern- of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, tone color and foim, can be 
applied even to unfamiliar material and slioiild 
prove entirely praetiial. 

It is impossible to say ju'-t why one pattern has 
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more human appeal than another. Unquestion- 
ably it is partly a matter of habit and associa- 
tion; but unquestionably also there are certain 
patterns, at least of rhjtlni). melody and har- 
mony, which rt\st upon uinvcr-^al laws and formu- 
las, recogniz<il)l(‘, (‘on^cioiisK or unconsciously, 
by all human lann^"- 1 Ik^ mere clement of com- 
fort may ent('i into tln^sc [)alt(n'n'^, as in other 
arts. We like linc^ tind colois that do not annoy 
or hurt Uie ryr. Similarly, we like rhythms, mel- 
odies and Ihiimonic'- that do not assault the ear 
will) loo nne\[)(‘cted or illogical combinations of 
sound. It is tine tliat the human ear can be 
tKHM(‘d to ac( (‘[)l more and more dissonance, 
ca<’of)hony and actual di'-toition of the conven- 
tion^ of music (which is the basis of both ultra- 
modernism and ja//). but there is surely a limit 
beyond which th(‘ a\erage listener cannot be 
asked to go. The old aigunumt that every original 
Compo^t'r was r'onsidered a heretic in his day 
cannot be endlessK applied, nor is it good logic 
to claim tliat bet auM' a modernist is criticized. 
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as Beetlioven was, he must therefore be the same 
kind of genius. 

In the definilion of nm^ie as “the organization 
of sound towaid beauty” the Iasi word is the most 
impoitant. But to define '"beauty” has always 
been a difheult if not impossible task. John 
Keats offered a poetic* dc‘linition when he wrote 
"‘Beauty is truth, tiuth beauty; that is all ye 
know on earth and all \e need to know.” But 
then comes the cpie^lion "*\\ hat Tiulli?” which 
has never becMi satislaetui ilv answered. About all 
one can sa\ that beautv atid truth alike rest 
wdth the individual, "'ll it be not so to me, wdiat 
care 1 how lair it be?” H cmough people, over a 
period ol years, re^[)ond to the same piece of 
music in the same way and ^ay. spontaneously 
and directly, "lliat is beautiful,” the chances 
are that it will go into the leeorcis as a “classic,” 
i.e. an example of permanent beauty. There is 
a certain satisfaction even in discovering that a 
piece of music, or any other work of art, is just 
as beautiful as you have always been told it was. 
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But beware of jzettinu into the habit of thinking a 
thing is beautiful because you have l)een 

told so. 

The iileal of eveiy true artist is to express the 
abstract in (‘oncielc tturns. In music, as in all 
other art^, the creative* genius organizes his raw 
rnal<‘iials with all the* humus at his disposal, 
aiming to aeluevc a beaul\ fluil will be clear to 
any observer possesseul ol Ins five senses and a 
modicum of intelligeiu e. Sometimes this public 
is not reached during tlie (ueator’s lifetime. But 
if the work is really significant, the public intivi- 
tably becomes awaie oi it sooner or later. 

The miracle of music is that it can transfer 
abstract moods and emotions to an audience with- 
out tlie liclp of words oi pictures or symbols of 
any kind. When a really great piece of absolute 
music is heard, tJiere is no mistaking its mood 
or emotional content. 

The mysterious thing called inspiration is a 
quality tJiat cannot be explained, but in the long 
run it is inescapable. It stddom ap[>ears a Mid- 
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den instinctive flash of cieative power. Genius 
generally works slowly and painstakingly, with 
a knowledge of the ideal in view, hut also a prac- 
tical command of the means by which that ideal 
may be made a reality. Beethoveirs notebooks, 
showing how slowly and carefully he developed 
the greatest of his melodic* inspirations, are the 
best possible comment on this Tmndi misunder- 
stood yihasc' of ail. 

llie direct plea'^iiu' that < Irom the recog- 

nition of ins{)iration in a piece* ol musie is some- 
thing impossible* lo d(‘scnb(‘. f iil/ Kreisler has 
giv(*n it the ph\sieal sensation of that tingling, 
shivering ecstasy commonly known as ""goos#^- 
flesh,” and he may be light wh(*n be says that 
only the music that [)jodiic(‘s that paiticukir sen- 
sation is really woith whih*. tJndei any carcann- 
staiK'es it is a compound (‘motion. Mere familiar- 
ity enters into it to some ext(‘nl th * pleasure 
of being able to say lo oneself (or perhaps to 
one’s neiglilior) '"I know that,” which also ex- 
plains why people applaud at a concert when 
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they recognize the first measures of a familiar 
encore. They are not applauding the music or the 
artist; they are applauding themselves because 
they rf^cognized the piece. But such harmless 
vanity is a necessary part of all aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. The fact that one responds again and again 
to the same musii'al sliinulns in the same way 
makes each additional response all the more en- 
joyable. 

The ability to expcnitaice this direct and j)er- 
haps wholly irresponsible pleasure and then to 
follow it up with the added pleasuie of analysis, 
perhaps finding a logical reason for the earlier, 
instinctive respon.M^ marks tin.' real music-lover 
of the highest type. II the approach is analytical 
from the start, miu'h of the s[)ontaneous enjoy- 
rneitt of music may be missed. But if the mere 
sensuous, emotional comfort of the listener is the 
whole sum and substance of his enjoyment, then 
even more is being missed and there can be no 
possible claim to art on his or her part. A good 
music critic should get his impression of a per- 
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formance directly, without letting too many intel- 
lectual processes interfere with his spontaneous 
enjoyment. After that he should analyze his re- 
sponse at leisure and put his analysis into words 
that the average listener or reader can under- 
stand. 

Music is so closely knit with the other arts that 
one could hardly get along without the other. 
Ruskin called architecture “frozen music,” and 
the whole technique of form is ceilainly an archi- 
tectural matter. Painting, sculpture and litera- 
ture all have their analogies in music, and the 
art of the dance could not exist without music, 
which is its heart and soul. It was also at one 
time a necessity to the Jiania, aiul even today 
incidental music is helpful to the theatre, quite 
aside from definitely operatic productions. (If 
radio is to be considered art, its debt to music 
is of course unlimited.) 

But the greatest significance of music is in its 
relation to life itself. It is unquestionably the 
most human of all the arts and the one that enters 
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most into everyday experience. It is unnecessary 
to repeat tlie hac^kneyed phrases that have been 
uttered so many times as to the necessity of 
music, its “universal language” or the uplifting 
value of a really fine composition. Tlie fact re- 
mains, in spite of all the platitudinous utterances 
on the subject, that music does have an ethical, 
an emotional, oflen actually a physical effect on 
human beings; its imjmrtance cannot be ignored, 
even by those v\ho would like to think of it 
merely as a luxniy or an idle pastime. Religion 
has never been abb* to gi‘! along willioiil musi(‘, 
and it is one of iIk' gr(‘ale>l ass(‘i^ of the church 
today. Patriotism, lo)ally, 1()V(% courage and all 
the other human virlm\s are not only expre.s^ed 
but stimulated by nui>i(\ 

If (his little book lias gi\<‘n the impression that 
all music can be reduced to simple patterns, re- 
member that all human beings offer the same 
possibility. Everyone is (composed of the same 
raw materials and everyone shows the same gen- 
eral pattenis of form and feature. Yet theie never 
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were two human beings exactly alike. In the same 
way there have never been two pieces of music 
exactly alike. They may show similar arrange- 
ments of notes, in both their rhythmic and their 
melodic patterns; they may use the same har- 
monies over and over again, the same tonal color- 
ing, and the same outlines of form. But the effect 
of the individual composition will always be 
different from lliat of any olliei, just as people 
liavi ng the same eyes, nos<‘s, riioiilhs and other 
features will nevertheless h(‘ easily recognized as 
individuals. 

No matter how similai two people might l>e in 
tludr externals, there would still he marked emo- 
tional, mental and spiritual dilfeiences. The same 
variations hold good in music, where a com- 
posers mental, emotional and s[)i ritual character 
will inevitably affect his use of even the most 
ordinary materials. Therefore, it is i^he least of 
all tribute's to say that a composer is completely 
original. Rather is it a compliment to say that 
he has used the simph*sl and most universal 
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materials in a manner that is distinctly and 
entirely his own. 

No great composey ever worried much about 
the originality of his themes. Many of tlie Wag- 
nerian motifs are in themselves quite common- 
place combinations of tones. His genius con- 
sisted in knowing how to use them to create the 
exact'hiood and atmosphere that he desired. The 
heater recognizes melodic inspiration, even when 
it does not imply a completely original arrange- 
ment of tones, which is literally impossible today, 
unless all the logic of tradition is cast aside. 

After lieariiig (moiigh music of all kinds, it be- 
comes possible for anyone to decide, either at a 
first hearing or later, that a piece has inspira- 
tional individuality, or that it is merely another 
correct composition of a certain type, not neces- 
sarily bad, but also clearly of no particular 
merit. The same standards are being ap[)lied 
daily in tlie reading of books, magazines and 
newspapers. A piece of really fine writing does 
not escape the attention of the public any more 
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than a really fine piece of music escapes, the 
experienced listener. 

The art of enjoying music finds its greatest 
pleasure in the discoveiy of permanent beauty, 
regardless of whether the disi overy has previ- 
ously been made Iiy otheis. F.ven if oneV taste 
uiav later prove to hav(' lK'<‘n ^^Io!^i. ih* 
enthusiasm was worth while, and it i^ far I>etter 
to express a conviction sinceiely than to |)lay the 
cautious role of making sure that one’s opiuion 
is conventionally correct. Tlie gi(*ater the evperi- 
ence in practical listening, the hetttu' will he llie 
chances of arriving at unshakai)le (onclu'^ions, 
based upon deliberate analysis as well as instinc- 
tive reactions. When you have discovered for 
yourself something beautiful that proves to have 
passed the test of time, and to have stimulated 
thousands of others as it stimulates you. then you 
have enjoyed an experience that is akin to that 
of the creative artist himself, and, what is more, 
you have added definitely to the enduring satis- 
factions of life. 
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